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OLD MEMORIES 
By SELMA MUNSTERBERG 


OSTON! — Do not leave any articles in the car!” So much 

I understood. After having tried my book English on a few 
people in New York, who promptly answered in German — here 
now, I thought, was my chance to practice what I had learned. 
But on the platform, alighting with babies, nurse and innumer- 
able suitcases, we were met by someone who seemed old Socrates 
in person, Socrates speaking not Greek nor English but a strange, 
strange stilted language which I finally made out to be German! 
Yet this Socrates looked so genial and had such a winning smile 
that I lost all shyness and loved him at once in spite of his German. 
It was dear Josiah Royce, who after much running about managed 
to put us, babies, and nurse in one cab, the mass of baggage into 
another and gave his orders! ‘‘Hotel Bellevue.”” How dear Royce 
reached the hotel I do not remember but he was there, waiting to 
escort us to Cambridge as soon as we had made the necessary 
arrangements for the welfare of our little family. A strange, 
strange place this hotel, with its black porters, black waiters, and 
even black chambermaids! But to my joy, they did not answer in 
German, but listened politely to my orders, given, as I thought, in 
faultless English, and did not even smile. 

Socrates, my husband and I at once set out to inspect the place, 
where we were going to live the three years we were to spend in 
Cambridge. 
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My heart sank as the carriage rumbled through bare streets full 
of stores and shabby wooden buildings: is that the idyllic garden 
city James had talked about? I felt heartsick. But all of a sudden 
a turn — and a stately avenue bordered with lovely, large feathery 
elms, and darling villas hidden by shrubbery greeted us. My 
spirits revived. 

Between the treetops we saw the tower of ““Memorial Hall” and 
then all of a sudden we stopped before a little wooden house. [| 
had never been in a wooden house to live —I had to think of 
“Hansel and Gretel” or a “hiit” in Switzerland. Yet inside it 
seemed a real house. 

Socrates had chosen this abode for us. We thought keeping 
house in a foreign country would be too difficult for me and as 
there was no hotel in Cambridge, this “‘students’ boarding house” 
had been willing to ““board”’ a professor and his family. The pro- 
fessor was only twenty-nine years old. After speaking to the 
landlady and commending us to her good graces, Socrates showed 
us a little more of Cambridge, and what we saw pleased us im- 
mensely. My husband was a little bewildered when Royce 
pointed to a building which displayed a bookstore and said, 
“das Laboratorium,” until he explained: ‘“‘Oben, upstairs!” The 
psychological laboratory occupied at that time the upper floor of 
Dane Hall, where it lived in peace with the “Coop” in the lower 
floor. 

Two babies, the parents, a nurse and what seemed innumerable 
students were too much for the one bathtub in the house; two 
rooms and the double folding beds too little for comfort in the 
long run. So our good Socrates proposed a “furnished house”’ for 
us, where we should be undisturbed, and should have plenty of 
room for work and play. 

The house was found. To my great delight it stood on a large 
lawn with an apple tree and had a large library. Here looms up in 
my memory the picture of one of the most handsome and gracious 
women I have ever known. Professor and Mrs. William James 
whom we had met in Freiburg and who were still abroad had ap- 
parently commended us to the good will of Mrs. James’ sister, 
Miss Gibbons. During the first days of my struggles with American 
housekeeping she was my good angel. I shall not forget the de- 
lightful picture of dear white-haired Mrs. Gibbons sitting at the 
open wood fire smiling at the whole foreign tribe while her stately 
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auburn-haired, brown-eyed daughter led the little ones to the 
rooms upstairs to rest, while she and I went to Boston on the 
eventful and precarious expedition to get ‘‘a cook.” Dear Miss 
Gibbons, dear little house! How many interesting and delightful 
people I remember meeting under that hospitable roof! At that 
time it was the last house on Irving Street, before you entered 
“Norton’s Woods” leading to Charles Eliot Norton’s homestead. 
Veritable woods they were where my children spent many 
hours. 

The cook came and as I obeyed her orders, the household was 
soon running smoothly and all was well, except for the appearance 
of a great big rat in the “‘butler’s pantry,” which I mentioned one 
evening to our guardian angel, Professor Royce. Promptly he said 
that he would procure a ferret to kill the rat. After he had ex- 
plained to me that a ferret is an animal, I had secretly serious 
misgivings that having a ferret and a rat in the house might be 
more trouble than having a rat alone. My fears, though, were 
ungrounded, for after a few days Royce told us that nobody in 
Cambridge seemed to know where and how to procure a ferret. 
The choreman’s efficiency did away with the rodent. 

My every-day English improved rapidly, and I had no dif- 
ficulty in conversing with all kinds of people for they were all 
patient and kind and did not even smile at my no doubt some- 
times odd expressions. Yet I did not have to use my English all 
the time. One day a young couple called, Dr. and Mrs. Max Poll, 
both from my husband’s native city, Danzig. From that day a 
deep and lasting friendship bound Jenny Poll and myself, and 
many happy hours did we spend together. Enthusiastically we 
not only talked for hours on our walks about educational methods 
here and abroad — we also prepared together before Christmas 
the famous Marcipan and were very proud of our achievement, for 
at that time it was not to be had here. 

One evening at Christmas time I offered some Marcipan to 
Kuno Francke, and he was much delighted to see it and bemoaned 
the fact that his wife was not here to share his pleasure. So I 
struck a bargain with him — I would make Marcipan for him, and 
he should send me a less material gift: some of his verses. So it was 
this year and many more. For over a quarter of a century this 
exchange kept on between us at Christmas. Many happy and 
enriching hours we spent with Kuno and Katherine Francke 
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either at their home or later at his great and unique creation, the 
Germanic Museum. 

A real event for me was my first dinner at President Eliot’s in 
his quaint, rather small brick house on Quincy Street. No wonder 
I was quite excited (I had reached the age of twenty-six years) 
when Mr. Eliot offered me his arm as dinner partner. It must 
have been a task for him to explain the different jokes that were 
made, and he was so convinced that it was impossible for me to 
understand them that he always added some asides in German, 
which was a great deal harder to catch than the, as it seemed to 
me, perfectly plain English. But it was a great joy to be with this 
wonderful personality in his own house, and see his devotion to 
his charming wife. Of course after this we were with them quite a 
few times during our stay in Cambridge. The last time before our 
three years were over their invitation was to take a drive with 
them so “that we should remember abroad how attractive 
Cambridge is.”’ President Eliot held the reins, I sat next to him. 
During the whole drive he tried to impress on me what an ad- 
vantage it would be not only for my husband to come back to 
Cambridge but principally for my little daughters, as education 
for women was so advanced here and the Harvard ‘“‘Annex’”’ quite 
unique in providing the best opportunity for girls. 

Twenty years later it was President Eliot who was the one great 
supporting pillar that seemed to hold up my life structure, when 
the aged gentleman came to me in my darkest hour, through snow 
and cold not only to offer me help but to bring some light into my 
darkness. He made me feel that warm personal friendship can 
continue even through the keenest political differences. 

By and by, in fact quite quickly, my household and I myself 
were adapted to the new surroundings. I was happy and liked it 
all and was not a bit homesick until trouble came in the form of 
my husband’s serious illness, diphtheria. Antitoxin was still to be 
discovered and when our good Dr. Walter Wesselhoeft decided 
that my husband would be more comfortable in his own home 
under my care than in a hospital, my first thought naturally was 
what about the babies in a house with a diphtheria patient? Why 
“‘of course, selbstverstandlich’’ said the dear Doctor at once, the 
babies with their nurse come to my house, it is quite big enough 
and my own children will be delighted with the little guests! I 
could hardly grasp such kindness, but the offer was made in such a 
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captivating manner and so heartily and kindly, that “of course, 
selbstversténdlich”’ it was accepted. Six weeks our children stayed 
under the Doctor’s roof and the kind care of his daughters. What a 
time it was! anxious and strenuous, yet softened by kindness from 
every side. William James cabled from abroad: “Please use my 
empty house’? — an offer as kind as it was impracticable. But 
under Dr. Wesselhoeft’s care all went well and in two months my 
husband was back at work again. 

All would have been serene now if another blow had not fallen: 
the news of my own father’s death. He was a sacrifice to duty 
caring for his sick patients during that first big influenza epidemic 
that swept Europe, when he needed care himself. Pneumonia 
developed and in three days all was over. Then for the first time 
I felt how very, very far away from home I was. 

Those times were the “good old times” of good servants, and 
therefore I had plenty of leisure and wanted to make the most of 
my time in Cambridge. I enrolled as a “special” in the Harvard 
Annex. I felt very shy at first; but as I did not have to lecture but 
to listen, my English pronunciation did not hinder me from learn- 
ing a little and observing much! And the best fruit of my endeav- 
ors ripened after many decades: I am a proud alumna of Radcliffe 
College. 

One of the students at that time in the class in psychology by 
Dr. Nichols was a handsome, tall, especially amiable girl, whom 
I always remember in a purple dress with a little “‘capot” hat of 
the same becoming color. She either at that time or a year later 
announced her engagement to a young instructor, Dr. George P. 
Baker. Thirty years later I saw Mrs. G. P. Baker preside at some 
Radcliffe function just as strikingly handsome as at that time and 
— in purple! 

Life went on pleasantly: we had some of our furniture come 
from Germany, and some we bought to be able to furnish a simple 
home of our own for the remaining two years — and moved to 
38 Quincy Street, near neighbors to Mrs. Agassiz. And what a 
good neighbor she was! The first Christmas in the new home 
there arrived for the babies a little California fir tree, its green 
branches covered with strings of red berries — a gift from Mrs. 
Agassiz with the request to bring the children over for a little tea 
party. That was the first tea hour with her; many cosy and to me 
valuable hours followed, spent in the beautiful home-like house at 
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the open fire with this most gracious and motherly woman. She 
liked to refer to my husband’s coming to this country as reminding 
her of her own husband’s venture. “I do hope you will come back 
to Cambridge for good,” she said. ““Think of the pioneer work in 
the best scholarly sense your husband would do — and I am sure 
there is no such opportunity abroad for the children’s education 
as our Harvard Annex.” The dear far-seeing lady! 

A little farther up Quincy Street in a quaint house whose in- 
congruous architecture was luckily hidden by abundant shrubbery 
lived the most beautiful woman I had ever seen; it was a delight 
to watch her on Sunday afternoons entertaining with her graceful 
charm, quiet dignified manner and ready humor her many guests. 
From the next room, where the daughters served tea to the young 
people, her husband’s genial deep voice boomed telling the 
amused audience of his experiences “when I was in Kentucky.” 
These Sundays at Professor Shaler’s made a great impression on 
my young and ready-to-be impressed mind. Mrs. Shaler’s beauty 
and intellect, his chivalrous southern manner, especially his 
addressing me as “Madam” in his special singing way, the two 
handsome daughters — it all seemed perfect. 

Also on Quincy Street I remember an unusual dinner, given by 
a bachelor in his artistic home full of rarities. Professor Farlow, 
the tiny little man with his cutting wit, the genial host of that 
dinner surprised us later by marrying the dignified Miss Horsford 
— both advanced in years, but radiantly happy in their union, 
as I saw visiting them in their summer home in the mountains. 
On my dressing table, used every morning, is a beautiful mother 
of pearl shell given me by our host at that dinner. 

Another memorable dinner was given for us at Professor Toy’s 
house. Memorable because we met there for the first time the 
most talked of and admired young philosopher, the Spaniard, 
George Santayana. No wonder he was admired! Handsome, 
dark, with dreamy eyes and charming voice and manner, he had 
a surprising way of saying most unconventional things in the 
easiest nonchalant manner, accompanied with a most winning 
smile. He had just published his sonnets and the manuscript for 
The Sense of Beauty was ready for a publisher. Mrs. Toy, a grace- 
ful sparkling southern woman, many years younger than her 
husband, kept the table conversation lively and interesting and at 
the very rare occasions when Professor Toy would make a quiet 
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clever remark, she would clap her hands gleefully and say: “‘Good, 
Mr. Toy!” 

At this epoch German women all over the Reich worked for 
“higher education,” that is, to have the universities open their 
doors to women on the same footing as the men. Therefore it was 
most exciting to me to meet a woman professor at a women’s 
college! Mary W. Calkins had just, as she used to tell us, decided 
to go to Freiburg to “study with Miinsterberg’’ when Miinsterberg 
very obligingly saved her the trouble and came to Harvard. An 
invitation for me to spend the day with her was joyfully accepted. 
And on a laughing spring day I climbed into the little high carriage 
waiting for me at the Wellesley station, next to Miss Calkins, 
while her friend, Miss Jewett, took the reins and drove us through 
hill and dale in the sunshine among shimmering blossoms to the 
college. It seemed to me an enchanting realization of the dreams 
of German women. Later I changed my mind about this — dif- 
ferent conditions had to be met in Germany, and time brought 
another development there for higher education of women, the 
Gymnasium, and through that the open doors of the universities. 
Wellesley College enchanted me and the hours flew. The train 
took us three to Newton, Miss Calkins’ home. On the steps of the 
veranda stood a slender figure all in white, and with the most 
winning smile welcomed us! It certainly was a hearty welcome I 
received in this home full of pictures, plants, and books every- 
where. The blossoming shrubs in the garden peeped through the 
windows. Reverend Calkins, the father, presiding at the dinner 
table, telling of his impressions from abroad, and casting proud and 
loving glances at his wife and daughter ““Maydie,” was an ideal 
host. 

This evening laid the foundations to a friendship true and lasting 
through happy and sad times. Too early the rich life of Mary 
Calkins ended, but her wonderful mother kept her friendship for 
us and is still busy with human problems. 

In grateful remembrance I like to think of Professor and Mrs. 
Goodwin. It was at their home that I first met the members of 
the American Academy, my humble office consisting of ‘‘pouring 
tea” for them. Mrs. Goodwin was much interested in my eldest 
daughter, who astonished our friend at that time because she had 
learned to read in rather a playful manner at the age of three 
and a half; Mrs. Goodwin provided my daughter with an English 
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“primer” from which she had received her systematic instruction 
by her own mother. 

My first literary evening in Cambridge I experienced at the 
home of Mrs. John Brooks. The handsome, stately hostess intro- 
duced at a large after-dinner gathering a sturdy, broad shouldered 
man with reddish beard and merry grey green eyes, Mr. Thomas 
Davidson. He took my hand in a firm grip and said in perfect 
German, without the slightest accent: ‘‘Wir miissen sie in unserm 
Camp in den Adirondacks haben.’’ At my bewildered look my hostess 
explained: “‘Our friend has a philosophical camp.” Nevertheless 
it was not clear to me why I should go to a philosophical camp — 
but the “reading” had begun and it was Mr. Davidson who re- 
cited Scotch ballads. I could not catch much, but enjoyed hearing 
the Scottish dialect and looking at Davidson’s expressive features. 
I liked Mr. Davidson, and he seemed to like us, for he made us 
quite a few visits in our home, where we found him an agreeable 
guest, a lover of children, a great scholar in Greek philosophy and 
a most astonishing linguist. When Davidson heard that Dr. Wes- 
selhoeft wanted me to go to the mountains on account of a little 
bronchial trouble, he again mentioned his camp and painted it in 
such glowing colors that my husband was much in favor of my 
spending the summer there, as he had to stay in Cambridge for the 
summer school. My objection that I did not want to be alone, but 
had planned to be with Jenny Poll was at once cut off by David- 
son; “I want her too, I have room for all.”” Mr. Bakewell, a young 
philosopher and good friend of ours, was also going to be there. 
And so it came to pass that under Bakewell’s good care two young 
mothers, three babies, and two nurses were housed in the philosoph- 
ical camp, Glenmore. 

There was no doubt that the scenery was beautiful beyond ex- 
pectation, and I shall never forget the wild gorges, the dark 
forest, the bubbling brooks and calm lakes. But fare for young 
students is not fare for babies and “‘roughing it’? was not exactly 
our idea of rest and recuperation. The water could not be heated; 
that meant no bath for the children, unless they had a dip in the 
ice-cold, mountain brook. The wading through knee deep, dew- 
wet grass in the morning to go to the dining hall, the necessity of 
cutting it with a sickle I never handled before to make a primi- 
tive path — all that wore on our nerves. Yet we did not want to 
give up, on account of our host. The “‘break” came when David- 
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son, a charming man in our home in Cambridge, developed more 
and more in his own surroundings the traits of a kindly tyrant, 
without knowing it himself. We were “ordered” to climb a nearly 
perpendicular hill every day to hear some lectures, we were 
“ordered” to get the mail. ‘If you want it you will have to get it 
yourself!” ‘The mail was safely reposing in the valley some miles 
down a steep mountain; we had to drive there in a buckboard! 
I had never driven in my life — but what else was there to do? 
So Jenny and I courageously set out. The horse had more 
sense than we had, and did not pay the slightest attention to my 
“whoa’s” and “‘get-up’s”’; he trotted along. All went well, I got the 
mail. But now I had to turn. I had no idea how to turn a wagon 
about, but turn I must and somehow I did — and found myself in 
the air and the whole carriage balanced on one wheel — and 
strange enough, when I thought I should fly off, the whole outfit 
balanced back and I sat proudly on the seat, still holding the 
reins! 

One morning at the dining hall, before the porridge arrived, 
Davidson read aloud a chapter from Confucius. My little girl, of 
course hungry for breakfast, was restless, and finally began to 
laugh; the reader in fury pounced on the child, lifted her up and 
put her outside the door before I was aware what had happened. 
Yet he was very fond of the child and usually gentle and under- 
standing. One never knew when he would lose his temper. 

The young men around him certainly were enriched by his 
freely and gladly given wisdom. Bakewell, a brilliant young man, 
now professor at Yale, was his favorite. There also I met for the 
first time Professor Gardiner of Smith. We became great friends 
and the friendship lasted as long as his life. 

After a few weeks of this, we moved to a hotel nearby where our 
husbands joined us, and with Professor D. S. Lyon and his wife, 
Tosca, we spent some pleasant weeks. Late that September we 
spent a never-forgotten happy day at George Herbert Palmer’s 
summer home in Boxford. An early train brought us to the next 
station, either Salem or Danvers I have forgotten which. There 
was our dear philosopher waiting, a perfect country gentleman, 
driving his little carriage. We drove through shady lanes, bordered 
by feathery elm trees, to his home, where Mrs. Palmer in a white- 
flowered dress looking like a flower herself, led us to a homelike 
guest room, to “rest a little and shed the dust of the journey.” 
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Then all of us meandered through fields and woods, Professor 
Palmer pointing here and there to irregular piles of cut wood 
explaining: “That I cut yesterday. My brother and I will make a 
neat pile of it today!’ It was a new experience to us: this frail, 
scholarly, philosopher turning an expert wood-cutter! But there 
he was, happy and smiling, the same Palmer as in Cambridge. 

After luncheon and coffee I had another surprise: “IT want to 
show you what my summer occupation is, as I do not chop wood,” 
said Mrs. Palmer, and she opened the door of a sunshiny pantry 
full of shelves with rows and rows of jams and jellies, neatly la- 
beled and fairly sparkling — ‘This is my own //andarbeit.”— The 
President of Wellesley, the director of so many young lives, busy 
with nation-wide problems — turning an efficient house-wife and 
cookin the given moment, and with such grace! How much our so- 
called “‘gute Deutsche Hausfrau” could learn from such an example! 

The next winter brought for my husband great anxiety. I was 
taken very ill and Dr. Wesselhocft declared the trouble to be 
appendicitis, and an operation necessary as the symptoms were 
alarming. We loved Wesselhoeft; but he was a homecopath, and 
his colleague was likely to operate. My husband, being an allo- 
path, did not like that idea, so Wesselhoeft gave up the case, and 
an allopathic doctor was called. But Wesselhocft always stayed 
our great friend, and even in this case kept up his interest and 
called nearly every day to inquire. Dr. Fitz, the great appendicitis 
expert, was called in consultation and he insisted on an immediate 
operation in the house, as not a moment’s time should be lost, for 
there was danger of peritonitis. Of course I knew nothing about 
all that. Dr. John Homans came out that very day and operated 
—and in his candid way said to my husband, who had waited 
outside the room in torment: “Danger? Yes, there is, but she is 
young!” 

After the first anxious week — anxious for my husband, not for 
myself —I had a beautiful time with my physicians, the great 
clinician Fitz, the great surgeon Homans, the faithful, careful Dr. 
Driver and last but not least my wonderful, efficient, patient, and 
most cultured nurse Miss Rice. She afterwards married a pro- 
fessor in Yale, lucky man! When the last bit of the wick that 
drained the wound was removed, I presented to my doctors a song 
I made to the tune: ““There is a Tavern in the Town” beginning: 
“There is a patient in a town, in a town, who never made her 
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doctors frown, never frown” less of poetry than good will 
but it amused my good doctors, 

We not only were friends with Dr. Driver, but his wife and 
daughter were always ready to welcome us in that old, quaint and 
delightfully cosy home of theirs. ‘The candles on sideboard and 
tea table shed their mellow glow on happy friends gathered to 
listen to the daughter Bessie’s silvery voice. ‘The garden always 
had the first blooming flowers in spring and the last before winter 
set in. For the children it was a special delight to go and see the 
cows in the barn named by them Harvard and Yale. 

Again during my illness we had ample proof of the kindness and 
helpfulness of the American people. Even persons whom we did 
not know socially, but just by sight or in business relations, sent 
kind inquiries, flowers and so on during my convalescence, ‘The 
cook need not have bothered to make desserts, for custards, jellies, 
fruits of all sorts arrived constantly. 

In two months [ was my old self again and had to begin pre- 
paration to break camp, for our three interesting years were 
drawing to an end and three years in the old home were to come. 
We would live there again and deliberate if we were going to cast 
our fate definitely with the United States or with Freiburg. Cer- 
tainly these years had been interesting, and one of the interesting 
and enjoyable things for my husband was his teaching in Radcliffe. 
He had always been an advocate of higher education for women 
and always had had some women among his hearers in Freiburg. 
His first English lecture after he had mastered the language 
enough was given in Radcliffe and a quarter of a century later he 
spoke his last words there. Among his students of the first years, 
outstanding in ability was Bertha Boody, later my daughters’ ad- 
mired teacher at the Gilman School and finally dean of Radcliffe. 

Then there was Cornelia James, who soon married Walter 
Cannon, then a promising young physiologist, now one of our 
leading men — one of the finest and most scholarly medical men 
Harvard can boast of. Cornelia Cannon has lately achieved great 
literary renown. But in the first years she achieved something still 
more wonderful: she entertained charmingly in the first years of 
her married life without domestic help. At that time this was 
unusual but, always an independent spirit, she did it successfully 
and gracefully. One unique party she gave I especially remember; 
we were ncighbors then and she had asked me “To come over and 
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join a gathering of the ‘Wichte,’ a little club of instructors who had 
been in Germany and called themselves the ‘Gnomes.’” There 
were Huntington, Perry, Holt, Lewis — all well known now in 
their fields. The party was held in the big barn back of the house, 
and each one of the guests had to do a “stunt.” 

Eleanor Roland also began her career under my husband. She 
was one of his favorite pupils and certainly “made good.” As 
secretaries my husband preferred women to men. “‘They are more 
conscientious and much more discreet,” he used to say during his 
years of happy work with Zora P. Wilkins, not a graduate of 
Radcliffe but from our neighboring Wellesley. 

Yes, it seemed hard to part, especially for my husband who 
loved his laboratory, his students, and very much his instructor 
assistants. Edgar Pierce, of whose abilities he thought highly, 
was his great disappointment; when he gave up a scholarly life 
for a business career he simply could not understand it. When I 
recently saw a review of a philosophical book by E. Pierce and 
later saw that in his will a great deal of his property was left to the 
Harvard Philosophical Department, I wished my husband could 
have known. And I hear that Pierce’s son, to whom I sent a tiny 
sweater with a Harvard “H” woven in it at his entrance into this 
world, has become a philosopher! 

Much beloved were Charles Burnett and Robert Yerkes, the 
two friends in the Laboratory. The day of the parting came. In 
the train the two children were settled, my husband and I on the 
platform were busy with innumerable pieces of baggage, when 
William James, Burnett and Yerkes appeared. James thrust into 
my hand a small parcel saying, “Use this, to remember your 
friends here, just a little trinket!’ The little trinket, a finely worked 
little silver box, is still on my dressing table, used every day, and 
travels with me everywhere — “the James box.” Burnett and 
Yerkes went with us as far as Back Bay Station. They had brought 
the children to their great delight a double flag, the American 
colors and the German ones on one staff, as a symbol! Little we 
could guess at that time that not only joy but great sorrow would 
lie for us in that symbol. Both young men stayed our friends, the 
musical Burnett later spent many an evening at the piano ac- 
companying my husband’s cello playing. Later my husband had 
to give that up, to his regret, because his time did not allow him 
to practice. 
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Many years later, at another trip to Europe, when we waited at 
Hoboken to board the steamer — Yerkes turned up “‘to see us 
off.” But he could not wait for the actual departure of the steamer, 
with the band music, flower throwing and general excitement as 
“another party is waiting for me.” The “other party” was a 
charming young lady, soon to become his wife, his helpmate and 
our good friend, Ada Yerkes. Both were true and warm friends 
always, but mostly dear to me at a time when all seemed chaos. 

In Freiburg we naturally were die Amerikaner. My husband had 
quite a number of Americans in his small private laboratory. 
When Thanksgiving came I tried hard to have a ‘real’? Thanks- 
giving dinner for our American friends. The table was set for 
twenty and I had procured a very, very big real turkey, and the 
cook had, thanks to my Miss Farmer’s cook book, promised me 
to make everything really “American,” stuffing and even “pie.” 
The joy of our guests was great. Among these I remember 
Edward B. Holt, later for years a devoted friend, always fascinat- 
ing and surprising. That year also brought into our life Ethel D. 
Puffer. She traveled with Miss Emily Balch in Europe, stopped 
at Freiburg and stayed. Unusual, handsome, clever and charming 
she was called the “American Beauty.” We all loved her, es- 
pecially our children. She stayed for weeks in our house and later 
we traveled together through Italy. I being four years older and 
married felt myself her “chaperone.” At a costume ball I saw 
Fred Robinson for the first time. He was in a black domino 
watching gayly and taking it all in with shining eyes. He became 
one of our true, dear friends later. His was one of the first weddings 
we attended in Cambridge. Margaret Brooks, the daughter of 
Mrs. J. Brooks, at whose home I had my first literary evening, was 
his charming, handsome bride; the chapel a bower of “‘Margue- 
rites.” It was Robinson who brought later to my Wednesdays 
William Schofield; he was a delightful causeur full of stories about 
Ibsen and Bjérnson and for many years a friend of the whole 
family. 

Freiburg, that old charming university town, nestling down 
close to the Black Forest mountains, was at that time in full 
revelry for three carnival days. Anyone was allowed to speak to 
anyone, could call you “Du” and slap you good naturedly with the 
rattle, confetti flew about, people went in fancy dress and open 
house was kept. We had received a hint that early in the afternoon 
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there would be a surprise, and sudden chorus singing before the 
house, therefore, did not scare us too much! But what we saw was 
unspeakably funny: a gayly decorated haywagon crowded with 
students all dressed as babies, some in swaddling clothes, some 
sucking milk bottles and all singing at the top of their voices a song 
to my husband and ending with “Hoch Miinsterberg!”” Naturally 
all the babies climbed down and came to the house where they 
exchanged their milk bottles for glasses of punch. They all were 
Americans — such harmless fun, good harmless times gone forever! 

We enjoyed being in Freiburg again very much had it not been 
for the weight of the big decision we had to make, that was hang- 
ing over us. Home — or Cambridge. 

The government of Baden could not promise my husband a 
laboratory in the near future and it was not possible to keep up a 
fairly good laboratory indefinitely out of our private means. On 
the other side of the big water beckoned the well-equipped labora- 
tory. My daughters had begun to go to school and Eliot’s and 
Mrs. Agassiz’s words about advantages for girls’ education in 
Cambridge hummed in my ears — and we had also made friends 
in Harvard. 

So it came, as it often comes — one day we found we had made 
up our minds to go back to Cambridge. I never remembered how 
we had made up our minds — they just were made up. And here 
Iam. The best part of my husband’s life was devoted to Harvard; 
both my daughters’ lifework is in Boston, and my own happiest 
years were spent in Cambridge before the great debacle. Two 
shining ideals stand out from my past life: the finest American 
woman I have met, Mrs. Agassiz, and the finest American man, 
President Eliot. 























THE SOUTHERN LETTERS 
OF MARQUE 


By LIVINGSTON HUNT, ’81 


HE very name “letters of marque” takes the mind back to 

days that are, in time and spirit, far from this year of nine- 
teen hundred and thirty-two. Letters of marque and reprisal — 
as they were called in full — were first issued in quantity by the 
Prince of Orange in the last quarter of the sixteenth century, when 
he gave these written instruments to his merchant mariners with 
instructions to put cannon on their ships and, in case of meeting on 
the high seas any vessels of Spain, to plunder and capture them; 
for the Netherlands were then in revolt against their allegiance to 
King Philip The Second. 

A piece of writing of this character signed by a sovereign soon 
came to stand for the ship itself aboard which it was carried. The 
term, a “letter of marque,” became in popular definition an armed 
merchantman, armed chiefly for the capture of an enemy’s sea- 
going commerce which was unarmed. It may be stated here that 
historians have generally disregarded the slight difference be- 
tween the character of a vessel called a letter of marque and that 
of a privateer, using the latter term for both kinds of vessels.t And 
we should bear in mind that “‘the essence of a privateer lay in its 
private ownership; its officers were persons in private employ- 
ment, and the authority under which it acted was a letter of 
marque.” ? 

It was the ease and haste with which a privateer was created 
overnight — the assumption that any kind of sea-going boat 
manned by tramp sailors could be called an imitation of the 
finished product known as a vessel of war — which was account- 
able for the scant respect and admiration of regular naval officers 
for these undisciplined rovers of the sea. This feeling was further 
justified by the mercenary character of privateering, which was 
followed primarily for the personal enrichment of ship captains. 


' A full explanation of the difference between them can be found in Privateers and 
Privateering, pp. 6-8 by Commander E. P. Statham, R. N. New York, James Pott & 
Co. 1910. 


2 Soley, J. R.: The Blockade and Cruisers, p. 224. New York, Scribner’s. 1883. 
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No less a person than Lord Nelson once remarked that “‘the con- 
duct of all privateers is, as far as I have seen, so near piracy that 
I only wonder any civilized nation can allow them.” * Historians 
of the United States have reflected this attitude, for they tell us 
briefly of the 1,100 privateers commissioned by the American 
Colonies in the War of the Revolution, and of the 500 more in the 
War of 1812, but they only describe at length the dozen or two of 
the ship-duels of both wars in which our regular navy was engaged. 

Nevertheless privateers have had a reason for existence; they 
were a necessary adjunct to a weak navy and were always em- 
ployed in time of war by countries with small navies as an effective 
means of crippling the sea trade of a formidable enemy. For this 
reason the Southern Confederacy, which at first had no navy, was 
fully warranted in immediately resorting to this device as a help. 
The sea-going commerce of the North was in registered tonnage 
more than ten times greater than that of the South. As Professor 
Soley, U.S.N., says in his work on the blockade: “The Federal 
Government... could not make use of commerce-destroyers 
[i.e., privateers], because there was no enemy’s commerce to 
destroy.” ?, Nor could the Union government logically condemn 
the South’s employment of letters of marque, for, only five years 
before the outbreak of secession, when the nations of Europe had 
met in the Congress of Paris and had agreed to abolish the prac- 
tice of privateering, the United States had been one of the few 
countries to refuse to subscribe to this new doctrine. The reason 
was that the American Government was conscious of its own small 
naval power and was unwilling to forego the right to eke it out by 
the supplement of privately owned vessels of destruction. There- 
fore, the North should not have been surprised when, on April 17, 
1861 — only four days after the surrender of Fort Sumter — the 
President of the Confederacy, Jefferson Davis, with quick discern- 
ment of his government’s naval poverty, published a proclamation 
announcing his intention to issue letters of marque, and inviting 
applications for them. Here are his words: ‘‘Now, therefore, I, 
Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederate States of America, do 
issue this my proclamation, inviting all those who may desire 
by service in private armed vessels on the high seas to aid this 


* Statham, E. P.: Privateers and Privateering, p. 12. New York, James Pott & Co. 
1910. 


2 Soley, J. R.: The Blockade and Cruisers, p. 168. New York, Scribner’s. 1883. 
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government,... to make application for commissions or letters of 
marque and reprisal, to be issued under the seal of these Con- 
federate States.” * 

The fat was now in the fire. The coming civil war in sudden and 
vast proportions was in possession of men’s minds. The proclama- 
tion of the President of the Confederacy fired the spirit of southern 
loyalty as well as the spirit of adventure and of personal gain in 
the hearts of all the owners of coasting vessels of the seceding 
States, no matter how small might be the size of their vessels. The 
imaginations of southern capitalists also caught fire, and stock 
companies were formed for the building of privateers. A New 
Orleans newspaper, The Crescent, estimated that the South could 
by popular subscription build in a few months a fleet of 750 
privateers carrying four guns each! ? Alas for the hysteria of war- 
times, so prevalent on both sides! The cold facts that emerge 
today from a study of the suddenly formed fleet of miscellaneous 
vessels which responded to the southern call for privateers do not 
sustain the promises of the New Orleans editor. 

Before proceeding with the story of this improvised fleet, let me 
call attention to the almost universal inaccuracy of our histories in 
including under the name of “‘privateer”’ those regular men-of-war 
of the Confederate Navy which were later to be officered and 
manned by the governmental navy of the seceding States; for 
there was soon to be created by the Confederacy a real navy under 
the guidance and control of those naval officers who had been in 
the United States service but who had resigned in order to join the 
Confederacy. Our historians persist in applying the misnomer 
“privateer” to the Alabama, Sumter, and similar Confederate men- 
of-war which were owned by the Confederate Government and 
were commanded by naval officers acting under a regular com- 
mission.‘ 

Resuming our story: the immediate consequence of the Con- 
federate president’s proclamation was a counter-proclamation on 
the part of President Lincoln on April 19, 1861, which ran as 


7 ge T.: The Confederate States Navy, p. 53 note. New York, Rogers and Sher- 
wood. 1887. 

? Robinson, W. M., Jr.: The Confederate Privaisers, p.30. Yale University Press. 1928. 

3 According to Scharf, about one-fifth of the officers of the U.S. Navy resigned to go 
south. See Scharf, p. 32. 

4In Nicolay and Hay’s Life of Lincoln the Sumter is described asa privateer in Vol. V, 
p. 8, although she was a naval vessel commanded by Raphael Semmes, a Commander 
in the Confederate States Navy. 
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follows: “‘An insurrection against the Government of the United 
States has broken out in the States of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, and the laws 
of the United States for the collection of the revenue cannot be 
effectively executed therein.... And, further, a combination of 
persons engaged in such insurrection have threatened to grant 
pretended letters of marque to authorize the bearers thereof to 
commit assaults on the lives, vessels and property of good citizens 
of the country engaged in commerce on the high seas and in the 
waters of the United States.... And whereas the President ... has 
further deemed it advisable to set on foot a blockade of the parts 
within the States aforesaid and in pursuance of the laws of the 
United States and the law of nations in such case provided. For 
this purpose a competent force will be posted so as to prevent the 
entrance and exit of vessels from the parts aforesaid.... And I 
hereby proclaim and declare that if any person, under the pre- 
tended authority of the said States, or under any pretence shall 
molest a vessel of the United States or the persons or cargo of her, 
such person will be held amenable to the laws of the United States 
for the prevention and punishment of piracy.” ? 

Passing by for the moment the charge of piracy, let us pause to 
realize the fact that this proclamation by Mr. Lincoln was the 
beginning of the great blockade — the famous strategic operation 
which was to be the ultimate cause of the downfall of the Con- 
federacy four years later. But it was laughed at in the South at 
first and was declared to be only a “‘paper blockade,” quite in- 
sufficient in the number of its units and in their inter-communica- 
tion to be a real blockade of a coast which extended all the way 
from South Carolina to Texas and was later to include Virginia 
and North Carolina. 

There was destined to be some truth in this statement for several 
months, or before the National Government could establish its 
long-drawn line of watching men-of-war. Meanwhile the vessels 
to be known as “‘letters of marque” were progressing. The first 
vessel to wear this feudal and romantic title was a little, unimpres- 
sive schooner belonging to the port of Charleston, $.C., where she 
had been employed as a pilot boat. She was named the Savannah, 
was of fifty-four tons, carried one 18-pounder gun, and was com- 
manded by T. Harrison Baker with a crew of thirty. Baker was 

* Nicolay and Hay: Letters and State Papers of Abraham Lincoln, V. II, p. 35. 
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a Charlestonian, thirty-seven years old, and had once been a sailor; 
his second in command was John Harleston, an ex-ranchman, 
twenty-eight years old —no sailor, but a young man with a 
creditable desire for adventure. This little craft was to achieve 
a notoriety which, as we shall see, was totally out of proportion 
to her career as a destructive privateer. The exact language 
of her letter of marque (which bore the number “1’’) was as 
follows: 

‘To all who shall see these presents, greeting: Know ye, that by 
virtue of the power vested in me by law, I have commissioned, 
and do hereby commission, have authorized, and do hereby au- 
thorize, the schooner vessel called the Savannah... whereof T. 
Harrison Baker is commander, to act as a private owned vessel in 
the service of the Confederate States on the high seas against the 
United States of America, their ships, vessels, goods and effects 
and those of her citizens, during the pendency of the war now 
existing between the said Confederate States and the said United 
States.... Given under my hand and the seal of the Confederate 
States, at Montgomery, this 18th day of May, a.p. 1861. Jefferson 
Davis.” * 

With this solemn dedication to a career of spoliation, the little 
pioneer schooner put boldly to sea out of Charleston on June 
3, 1861. In a few days she was rewarded for her enterprise by 
sighting the enemy brig Joseph of Rockland, Maine, bound from 
Cuba for Philadelphia with a cargo of sugar valued at $30,000. 
In a short time the Joseph fell a prize to the Savannah and was sent 
into Charleston for sale, while her captor returned to the high seas 
for further spoil. ‘Flushed with success,” says the historian Scharf, 
“she made sail for another brig which she supposed to be a mer- 
chantman, but which soon showed disturbing signs of activity 
which foreboded an attack rather than a retreat.” The result of 
their meeting was that the Savannah herself was in a few minutes 
the prize of the United States brig Perry, under the command of 
Lieutenant E. G. Parrott, U.S.N. Thus it came about that in a 
little over three weeks from the time of her bold setting out for 
glory and for gain the captain and twelve of the crew of the 
Savannah found themselves shut up in the Tombs prison in New 
York City awaiting trial in a civil court, not as prisoners of war, 


on T.: The Confederate States Navy, p. 68. New York, Rogers and Sherwood. 
1887. 
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but as felonious American citizens charged with the grave crime of 
piracy. 

Continuing our list of the privateers, the next one in the order of 
commissions seems to have been the steam tug Calhoun of New 
Orleans, a vessel of 509 tons with one 18-pounder gun and four 
smaller guns, carrying a crew of eighty-five men under a captain 
named Wilson. Her career was more successful than that of the 
Savannah for she captured during the summer three large sailing 
vessels with cargoes valued at $40,000 or $50,000 and three small 
ones of less value. Her steam power caused her later to exchange 
the pursuit of privateering for the still more lucrative one of 
running the blockade with supplies between English and Southern 
ports. But she later was to end her activities by being captured by 
a United States man-of-war. 

Numbers “3” and “4” of the letters of marque were probably 
two small steamers of 200 tons or less which sailed from New 
Orleans in the month of May, 1861, named the W. H. Webb and 
the V. H. Ivey. They are said to have captured three whalers and 
two merchantmen with total cargoes worth $50,000 or $60,000. 
This is their record as told by Scharf in his History of the Con- 
federate States Navy, but there are often inaccuracies in his work, 
just as there are confessedly incomplete data in regard to the 
letters of marque in the official Naval War Records of the Civil 
War published by our own government. Indeed the only pains- 
taking and reliable account of this motley and short-lived fleet is 
to be found in a treatise on the subject by W. Morrison Robinson, 
aes 

The next privateer of note was the Jefferson Davis of Charleston, 
a brig of two hundred and thirty tons, and a battery of five guns, 
commissioned on June 6, 1861. This successful little craft ranged 
up and down the coast from Newfoundland to Florida capturing 
schooners, brigs and barques — in two months to the number of 
eight. Their value was estimated as $225,000, but was probably 
less. She was brought to an early end by a gale off Florida which 
wrecked her in August, 1861. Her captain then, like some others, 
forsook privateering for the business of blockade-running in a fast 
steamer. 

The privateer Dixie, a schooner of one hundred and fifty tons, 
put out of Charleston on July gth, 1861 and returned there on 

t Robinson, W. M., Jr.: The Confederate Prwateers. Yale University Press. 1928. 
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August 27, after an adventurous cruise in which she bagged three 
Northern sailing vessels with cargoes of coal, coffee and other 
supplies of value. The York, a pilot boat from Baltimore, armed 
with one gun picked up two prizes. The Sallie, of Charleston, 
a schooner of 140 tons and forty men captured four prizes contain- 
ing sugar, molasses and other merchandise. The Music was a small 
steamer and took two Northern ships with cargoes valued at $70,- 
ooo. But the Petrel, another small steamer, made the mistake of 
running into the U.S. frigate St. Lawrence and was sunk on July 
27, 1861. The Beauregard, a schooner from Charleston, was cap- 
tured by a United States vessel before she could take a single 
prize. The list goes on with a score or more of small craft, gen- 
erally sailing vessels, whose commissioning by the Confederate 
Government grew rarer as the autumn of 1861 came and passed. 
An explanation of this decline is to be found in two important 
facts: first, the recognition by the British Government of the bel- 
ligerency of the South — a recognition which carried with it the 
necessity of declaring neutrality as between the North and South, 
thus forbidding the use of British West Indian ports to the warships 
of both combatants; and, second, the fast-growing numbers and 
efficiency of the Union blockade which was making it very diffi- 
cult for the letters of marque to bring their prizes into Southern 
ports. This was especially true of the slow sailing privateers; and 
there were few steamers among them — not more than a dozen. 
It was necessary to burn or to sink the prizes which they had 
captured. The captains of the letters of marque began to feel that 
if great risks had to be taken it was wiser to take them for the sake 
of the immense profits to be had in blockade-running in fast 
steamers carrying merchandise of great value, such as cotton. In 
short, the profession of privateering was visibly dying, for there 
was nothing else for it to do. The last letter of marque of any size 
to take the high seas appears to have been the steamer Rattle- 
snake, a vessel of 1,200 tons, six guns and one hundred and thirty 
men, commissioned in Charleston as late as November 5, 1862. 
She took no prizes and was destroyed off Georgia by the U.S.S. 
Montauk in February, 1863. 

It had been only in the first six months of the war that these 
“mosquitoes of ocean warfare” had been of any service to the 
South. Their depredations on Northern shipping had been vastly 
exaggerated in the public mind of the North and had aroused 
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ridiculous fears. The number of captures they had made alto- 
gether could not have exceeded thirty-odd and were chiefly of 
small sailing vessels, yet the New York Herald on August 10, 1861, 
had_ hysterically declared “that already $20,000,000 worth of 
property has been lost in various ways through the operation of 
these highwaymen of the seas.””* As far as I have been able to 
discover, the total money value of the prizes taken by the Southern 
privateers may have been slightly over $1,000,000. Mr. Robinson, 
in his careful study of the whole field of this activity, notes with 
regret the slight consideration it has received from historians, both 
of the South and the North. He even disapproves the indifference 
of the President of the Southern States for being unable to 
say more about his own letters of marque in his story of the 
rise and fall of the Confederacy than that they ‘“‘hovered on the 
coasts of the Northern States, capturing and destroying their 
vessels and filling the enemy with consternation.” ? But, in 
truth, there is little more to be said in weighing the military 
value of these privateers as an example of sea-power against an 
enemy. 

It was in another and a very different field from that of naval 
warfare that the Southern letters of marque were to invite the 
attention of the whole United States — a field in which the clash 
of argument and the conflict of laws were to be the weapons 
ofcombat. It was the term “piracy” which brought this about, and 
it was President Lincoln’s use of the word in his proclamation of 
April 19, 1861, wherein he said that any person acting under the 
“pretended authority” of the Southern States who should molest 
a merchant vessel of the United States would be held amenable 
to the laws for the prevention and punishment of “‘piracy” — it 
was this branding as a crime the calling of a privateer, which had 
resulted in bringing to trial the captain and twelve men of the 
crew of the little Savannah in the United States Circuit Court in 
New York instead of in a military court. Mr. Lincoln’s attitude of 
mind had so influenced the general public of the North that when 
the prisoners from the Savannah were marched in manacles through 
the streets of New York they were hooted at by the crowds of on- 
lookers as pirates; and pirates were then, as now, considered by the 


* Scharf, J. T.: The Confederate States Navy, p. 93. New York, Rogers and Sherwood. 
1887. 

2 Davis, Jefferson: Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government, V. II, p. 10. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co, 1881. 
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laws of all civilized countries as the enemies of mankind and sub- 
ject to the penalty of death. It was Mr. Lincoln’s firm conviction 
at the beginning of the war that the Southerners were yet United 
States citizens, in spite of their own separate government (which he 
called “‘a combination of persons engaged in insurrection”). This 
belief was not to undergo any modification for many months, but 
at last he was forced to yield to incontrovertible fact. 

The indictment of the Savannah’s prisoners for “robbery on the 
high seas” took place on July 16, 1861 but the trial did not begin 
until October 23. The most celebrated lawyers of New York were 
engaged in it; among them being Wm. M. Evarts and Samuel 
Blatchford for the United States Government, and James T. Brady 
and the firm of Larocque and Barlow for the prisoners. To the 
student of the Civil War, few incidents of the great struggle bring 
more interest than the record of this trial.t If the prisoners were 
prisoners of war they were subject to exchange for an equal number 
of Union prisoners held by the enemy. If they were United States 
citizens and also pirates, they were subject to execution by hang- 
ing or shooting. The trial was destined to result in no verdict, and 
the prisoners were remanded for further trial. Meanwhile the 
President of the Confederacy had informed President Lincoln in 
emphatic language on July 6, 1861 that whatever the treatment 
of the Savannah’s prisoners by the government of the United States, 
the same treatment, even to the point of execution, would be 
meted out to a like number of Union Army officers held as prison- 
ers by the Confederate Government. The cooling process of time 
tempered the judgment of Mr. Lincoln, who gradually perceived 
that prisoners taken at sea could not be treated differently from 
those taken on land; and there had never been any question in 
either army of shooting or hanging the prisoners it took. Also the 
threat of reprisal upon the persons of the Union officers who had 
been captured by the Confederate Army was too dreadful for Mr. 
Lincoln to contemplate. Humanity alone forbade any further 
persistence in the charge of piracy against the Southern privateers- 
men. The trial of the Savannah’s prisoners was never to be resumed, 
and in August, 1862, they, like other prisoners of war, were handed 
over by the National Government to the Confederate Government 
in exchange for an equal number of Union Army officers. This 


pe Trial of the Officers and Crew of the Privateer Savannah. New York, Baker & Godwin. 
1861. 
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act in itself was an indication of the fact that the North acknowl- 
edged at last that a very formidable enemy had engaged it in 
a great war. The little letters of marque had been but a sign of 
the coming of a storm. 
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MINORITY REPORT ON 
UNTOUCHABLES 


By RUSSELL MALONEY, ’32 


HE word “untouchable” will remain in our memories for a 

few years, perhaps, as a symbol of the breathless confusion 
which marked the close of the great steam-shovel era at Harvard. 
Lowell and Dunster were firm in the established tradition of one 
whole year; their aristocracy was blazoned upon walls, tolled forth 
by solemn bells, and even, on state occasions, embedded in ice 
cream. But the newer houses would acquire tradition, too. 
Symbolically, the ivy planted outside Eliot House put out tenta- 
tive creepers towards the raw red bricks. From every house rose 
a half-swallowed gabbling sound — Seattle, Sioux Falls, and 
Boston versions of the Oxford accent. The only incongruous ele- 
ment in the genial hysteria of this renaissance was the commuters. 
Stolid, untouched by the glamour of aristocracy, depressingly 
un-English and unhoused, they stalked across the Yard, infested 
lecture-rooms, and ate sandwiches in inopportune places. And at 
night they went home. It was too much; they were using Harvard 
— using it as an educational institution! 

A check for thirteen million dollars obliterated Harvard in- 
difference in all its phases. Men of the same college generation 
which had cheerfully discarded football rallies and “bloody 
Mondays” now became living proof that human nature abhors a 
collegiate vacuum. They talked seriously of house colors, high 
tables, and bump races. Overnight, orthodoxy had come to 
Harvard. With commendably little striving for precedence, the 
houses took their place in the new social order. Fostered by 
fiercely protective house masters, tradition sprang into full bloom, 
touched by only the slightest hothouse pallor. Gone was the tacit 
understanding that each man was privileged to go to the devil in 
his own way; everyone made the pilgrimage to Oxford. Unfor- 
tunately, loyalty to a small group necessarily implies a sort of 
pitying contempt for lesser breeds without the law, hence “un- 
touchables.”’ 
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And so we come to the semi-official expression of this feeling in 
the Harvard Alumni Bulletin by the Master of Lowell House, and 
the very able follow-up article by Mr. H. W. Litchfield. Both of 
these articles are remarkable for a number of light-hearted 
generalizations about commuters; as when the Master of Lowell 
House remarks that their home surroundings “have not been such 
as to stir the imagination to the point of developing an interest 
either in history or in literature,” or when Mr. Litchfield bravely 
faces the fact that “your commuter is not likely to be, at first, a 
valuable ally for a canoe party or a tea-dance.”? Obviously, more 
is meant here than appears on the surface. The mere act of com- 
muting, an hour on a train, or a half-hour automobile ride, 
cannot debase a man’s imagination or ruin his social adaptability. 
Nor can the merely negative act of not living in Lowell House. 
Logically, the only statement one can make about all the Harvard 
commuters is that they live at home. This would seem to be self- 
evident; but Mr. Litchfield and the Master of Lowell House think 
otherwise. 

I am inclined to think that their error lies in considering com- 
muters financially instead of geographically; that is to say, in 
defining a commuter, not simply as one who lives at home, but as 
one too poor to live at college. Actually, there are commuters of 
all degrees of wealth, social eminence, and mental capacity. They 
live anywhere from one to fifty miles from the Yard. A consider- 
able number drive their own cars, or those of their families. 
There are those among them who would be the absolute making 
of a canoe party or a tea-dance. The geographical definition, 
then, appears to be the only all-inclusive one. 

“Gag towns” are one of the chief supports of vaudeville mono- 
logists. When an Old Howard comedian mentions Saugus or 
Chelsea, he knows that it will produce a certain effect. With 
similar, if unconscious, artistry, the Master of Lowell House 
confines his mention of commuters to those living in Methuen, 
Malden, and the North End of Boston. Commuters from Newton, 
Brookline, Boston, Cambridge, and a hundred other conveniently 
located places are artistically negligible, although they con- 
stitute, in actual figures, an impressive majority. 

The Master of Lowell House belongs to what may be called the 
intuitive school of statistical analysts. Pondering figures which 
indicate that only a small percentage of concentrators in English, 
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history, and history and literature are commuters, he concludes 
that “The subjects which the commuters avoid are English, 
history, and history and literature. This avoidance is probably 
explicable by their home surroundings, which have not been such 
as to stir the imagination to the point of developing an interest in 
either history or in literature.”’ It is a matter for a philosopher to 
decide, rather than a mathematician, exactly to what degree 
selection of one thing implies avoidance of another; but it seems 
fairly obvious on the face of it that a student selecting one field of 
concentration does not intend to reject all the others. A pre- 
medical student, for example, whatever his esthetic inclinations, is 
forced by his choice of a career into bio-chemistry. Many under- 
graduates who want to learn to write are so misguided as to con- 
centrate in psychology. There are many who believe that, while 
they can cultivate their taste for literature, painting, and music 
in their leisure time, college is their only opportunity to widen 
their mental horizon by learning something of the sciences. I 
know at least one English concentrator who would do that if he 
had another chance. 

The effect of their home surroundings on commuters’ esthetic 
life is a puzzling question. The logical — that is to say, the geo- 
graphical — interpretation of Professor Coolidge’s statement 
would be that the homes of commuters all lie within a sort of 
cultural desert, extending for miles on all sides of Harvard Uni- 
versity. This seems a little foolish, and is almost certainly not what 
he means. And even the financial interpretation fails us here. It 
is a truism that the very poor, who are deprived of beauty in their 
daily lives, are often very sensitive esthetically, and that the rich 
are not infallibly attuned to the beauty which they are enabled to 
buy. Most of the commuters I know are neither poor nor rich, 
and take their home surroundings more or less as a matter of 
course, without any very marked reaction to them. I made fur- 
ther inquiries among them, with the famous “‘little blue-eyed boy” 
passage in mind. (“He may not be anything in particular in 
Cambridge, but at home with the family and immediate neighbors 
he is the little blue-eyed boy of whom all are immensely proud. 
It is a great thing for the family to feel that their son is a Harvard 
man. Their pride is high,” etc.) As far as I could tell, the emo- 
tions of the family were in no case different from those proper to a 
family in Terre Haute, say, with a son in Lowell House. In every 
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case the immediate neighbors had been distinctly apathetic, 
except when they wanted football tickets. 

If the next Harkness gift should stipulate that Harvard Uni- 
versity be moved down into the Connecticut Valley, or west of 
the Rockies, at least three quarters of the present body of com- 
muters would, quite as a matter of course, migrate, and become 
respectable and touchable members of houses — some of them, 
perhaps, Lowell House Brahmins. For the average commuter 
belongs to that financial class known as ‘“‘comfortably well off.” 
But to pay two or three thousand dollars for the privilege of doing 
what others are doing as a necessity, to pay it simply for the sake 
of being orthodox — most potential commuters at least stop to 
think this over. Perhaps they have known other men in their 
neighborhood who lived in Cambridge while at college — and 
who, between week-ends, neighborhood affairs to which they were 
still invited, and a dozen trivial errands a week, finished by 
spending half their time at home. And, in some cases I know of, 
a relative or friend of the family turned the balance by saying 
with an understanding leer, ““Of course you’ll live at Cambridge 
— get a little real college life, eh?” This caused in some sensitive 
souls the same sort of inexplicable embarrassment which real 
undergraduates experience upon seeing a “collegiate” musical 
comedy performed by middle-aged Ph.D.s from the Ned Wayburn 
Academy. 

“Going away to college” is traditionally the initiation rite of the 
American male. The graduate is supposed to return to his family 
showing none of the grisly stigmata of his later adolescence, and 
the family is supposed to ask no questions about how he managed 
it. For the vast majority of students the ritual significance of their 
act is concealed by the actual physical necessity of going away; 
but not for the youth who lives near Cambridge. When he moves 
over to Cambridge, it is a public assumption of the toga virilis — 
a little too public. Some people solve the problem by going to 
other colleges, which have nothing to recommend them but a 
greater distance from home. But the ones who really want to go 
to Harvard are inevitably confronted by an unpleasant dilemma. 
Most of them choose to lose caste as commuters, because it seems, 
somehow, a little more normal. 

But what of that class of commuters which undoubtedly does 
exist, the desperately poor, whose very presence at college repre- 
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sents heroic sacrifices on the part of their families? We should 
respect their misguided heroism, and not bother them. If they are 
provided with all the physical conveniences necessary for unin- 
terrupted study, they have all they want from Harvard, and all 
that anybody can give them. To offer them the chance for 
“activities,” athletics, and “contacts” is like offering a peanut to a 
charging bull elephant. To them, education is a grimly serious 
thing — more serious, certainly, than it is to most of the men who 
teach them. A very real act of kindness to men of this type would 
be to catch them before they have registered and tell them quietly 
and gently about section-men. 

Do commuters “get anything” out of college? I know a large 
number of them who are quite satisfied with their four years’ ex- 
perience, only a small number who are not. And I think it would 
be quite possible to find an equal number of impeccably housed 
undergraduates who are equally dissatisfied. Within certain 
limits, which he knows exist when he makes his choice, the com- 
muter can do anything he wants to. Athletics are open to him 
with no limitation at all. I have never known an untouchable of 
varsity calibre who did not have his chance to try for a team. And 
if an untouchable athlete is too seriously inconvenienced by com- 
muting, the benevolent spirit which broods over all good athletes 
sets him down in Cambridge, perhaps within one of the very best 
Houses. Socially, he usually gets what he deserves, and has no 
complaint to make about it. Except for the somewhat dubious 
prestige attached to residence in certain Houses, social values at 
Harvard are those of the outer world — which a recent writer on 
Harvard defined as the only real democracy. 

It is true that few commuters engage in college ‘“‘activities.” 
The commuter, living as he does a more normal life than the resi- 
dent undergraduate, substitutes for them a more or less realistic 
contact with the outer world. Literary untouchables contentedly 
acquire rejection slips from magazines, instead of “‘going out for” 
either of the college publications. Musical untouchables are 
employed by extra-mural orchestras. Since it is not with them 
a necessity, they see no reason for centering their entire life about 
the college. College officials who discuss the commuters com- 
monly make the mistake of supposing that all the time spent 
away from college is passed in a sort of void, joyless and profitless. 
This is seldom so. The social, mental, and physical horizon of the 
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commuters extends far beyond Cambridge. When there is high 
revelry in Lowell House, there is perhaps some modest mirth- 
making going forward in the outlying suburbs, also. 

Ironically enough, the Harvard Union, lately sacrificed to the 
House Plan, included among its members the most representative 
cross-section of Harvard life yet seen in the University. Estab- 
lished, according to the ripe old legend, as a place where “the 
poorest student might buy a lunch for seventy-five cents,” it was 
one place in the University where you might meet men of any 
type — the most famous member of the Harvard Liberal Club, the 
unknown exquisite who appeared at ten o’clock every morning of 
the year with a fresh gardenia in his lapel, the President of the 
Camelot Club, graduate students who said ‘‘Even so,” commuters 
of all descriptions, and assorted people who just came in to sit 
down. The Union solved all the physical difficulties of commut- 
ing; it was a place to eat and study in, where you could leave your 
books between classes, receive phone calls, and entertain your 
friends. Commuters sometimes think of it a little regretfully, and 
wonder if the freshmen could not have been fed in Memorial Hall. 

Like Mr. Litchfield and the Master of Lowell House, I too am 
puzzled by the “constructive” side of the question. It is one thing 
to demonstrate that commuters exist (“‘Everybody knows that they 
are there. We see them at lectures.’’), tabulate their activities, and 
speculate upon their reasons for preferring baseball to polo, math- 
ematics to fine arts; it is another thing to decide what to do about 
it. My suggestion — and I am certain that mine is the one which 
will eventually be carried out — is that nothing be done about it. 
Commuters, as commuters, are perfectly happy. Ifthe ranks of the 
commuters include social and financial ciphers and members of 
oppressed races, that is a misfortune which cannot be remedied 
by changing their addresses. My suggestion is admittedly a modus 
vivendi rather than an actual solution of the problem, but it is for 
that very reason sure to recommend itself to deans. 

A friend made the following suggestion, which I pass on without 
comment: that every house set aside four or five studies, such as are 
now allotted to non-resident tutors, and, without necessarily re- 
laxing the social, financial, and racial restrictions which obtain in 
the case of residents, make them available to commuters. Four or 
five commuters, coming in at different hours of the day, could 
share one of these studies among them, and divide its expense. 
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Furnished with desks, chairs, a few reference books, and perhaps 
a cot for the use of men who might want to pass the night in Cam- 
bridge, these rooms would be an undoubted convenience to men 
who live long distances away and do not drive their own cars. 
Having been passed upon by a careful house master, these men 
would be eligible to make use of the common room, without 
giving it too much the air of a Y.M.C.A. 

Mr. Litchfield’s proposal that the various houses set themselves 
up as centers for different sports, interests, and fields of study is 
interesting, but impractical. The intellectual interests of com- 
muters are not divisible by seven. The house which decided to 
adopt untouchable concentrators in English would find itself 
harboring poets, philologists, autograph collectors, unsuccessful 
novelists, and readers of Zane Grey, all looking in vain for com- 
mon bonds of interest. Mr. Litchfield’s suggestion that com- 
muters announce their interests in life, and then coyly wait to be 
“rushed” by a committee from one of the houses calls up several 
delightful pictures, which will probably remain imaginative. 

Mr. Litchfield, in the opening sentence of his article, serenely 
speaks of residence in a house as “‘that civilizing influence.” Later 
we learn that “The sons of Harvard who commute have an in- 
difference of their own. It is partly provincial....’’ Well, civiliza- 
tion and provincialism are elusive terms. In a certain sense, the 
orthodox Jews among the commuters are members of the oldest 
civilization in the world, and would become provincial only in 
accepting the synthetic tradition of the House Plan. It may be 
that an honest South Boston brogue indicates a saner view of life 
than a left-handed Oxonian accent. One kind of provincialism is, 
as Mr. Litchfield suggests, a narrow-minded refusal to accept other 
ideas and customs than the ones we acquire early in life. Another 
kind is an uneasy distrust of these ideas and customs, and a pre- 
occupation with the trivia of another and older civilization. Both 
are equally to be avoided. 

There are always some friendly souls who view any departure 
from the normal mode of life with great concern, and who con- 
sider it no less than their duty to guide the straying ones back into 
the safe middle of the road. The one who has just been rescued 
from a new thought or an original discovery can feel only gratitude 
for the friendly intentions of his savior — gratitude, and helpless 
exasperation. The whole experience is like being tossed in a 
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blanket by big, good-natured, mentally retarded Boy Scouts. 
“Untouchable” can have very honorable connotations; it can 
mean that some Harvard men have avoided the standardizing 
influences which will soon be turning out men in seven very slightly 
varied molds. In time it may come to mean simply men who, 
whether commuters or house residents, have rejected second-hand 
influences and reach-me-down cultures, and tried the experiment 
of thinking for themselves. 























A FORGOTTEN CHAMPION OF 
CHILDREN’S RIGHTS 


By ELIZABETH BANCROFT SCHLESINGER 


HE Well Educating of their children is so much the Duty 

and Concern of Parents and the Welfare and Prosperity of 
the Nation so much depends on it, that I would have every one lay 
it seriously to Heart, and after having well examined and dis- 
tinguished what Fancy, Custom or Reason advises in the Case, 
help to promote that way in the several degrees of men.” Thus in 
1693 wrote John Locke, a forgotten champion of children’s rights, 
in his book, Some Thoughts concerning Education. 

Locke’s reflections reveal a keen understanding of the problems 
of child education and may be a source of comfort to modern 
parents who are harassed by the advice which assails them from 
everywhere. They show clearly the basic principles in child train- 
ing which persist through the centuries. Many of the “‘new ideas” 
in the field are simply the rediscovery of old ones which have been 
successful in the past. They are like old coins which the dust of 
passing years has concealed. Discovered again, their value is 
recognized; polished anew, their glittering surfaces invite circula- 
tion. 

John Locke was one of the wise men of his age. His experience as 
a tutor with the Earl of Ashley’s family and later with the children 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury had been so successful that his advice 
was sought by many people. While he was sojourning in Holland 
because of the enmity of Charles II, he kept up an active corre- 
spondence with a Mr. Edward Clarke of Chipley, England, who 
was much concerned about the education of his son. At the re- 
quest of friends, Locke’s letters were transformed into a treatise 
called Some Thoughts concerning Education. In the preface Locke 
justifies the publishing of his thoughts by saying he had “been 
consulted by so many, who profess themselves at a loss how to breed 
their children and the early corruption of youth has become so 
general a complaint, that he cannot be thought wholly impertinent 
who brings the consideration of the matter on the stage.” 
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The original edition was published in London by Churchill in 
1693. Six editions followed, each being supplemented by further 
thoughts of the author. Its popularity caused it to be translated 
into French, Italian, Dutch, Swedish and German, and most 
educators agree that it had a definite influence upon education 
in the eighteenth century. Many private libraries in early New 
England possessed copies of his works and we have reason to 
believe that his Thoughts concerning Education was eagerly read and 
followed by intelligent colonial parents. Surely Cotton Mather 
knew this book well, for he illustrates its principles in the rearing 
of his own family. His objection to the prevailing mode of beating 
knowledge into the young, his belief that education was to be 
regarded as a favor, the denial of it a punishment, and his Boni- 
facius. An Essay upon the Good, that is to Be Devised and Designed by 
Those Who Desire to Answer the Great End of Life, and Do Good 
While They Live, published in 1710, shows directly the influence of 
John Locke. 

To the English philosopher education meant the rearing of 
a child in all its aspects: health first of all, character training 
second, and formal knowledge last. His plan was to toughen the 
body to resist disease. ‘“Most children’s Constitutions,”’ he declares, 
“are either spoiled or harmed by Cockering or Tenderness.” He 
advises, first, “that children be not too warmly clad or covered 
Winter or Summer,” an admonition that has a very modern ring. 
He would rejoice to see the youth today romping in the sunshine, 
bare headed, clad in the modern sun-suits, for such attire would 
have been frowned upon in his day. Yet a hundred years later, 
Dr. William Buchan in his book on Domestic Medicine bewails the 
fact that babies have “‘so many rollers and wrappers applied to 
their bodies” and warns against the use of stays, saying that “‘they 
are the very bane of infants, a volume would not suffice to point 
out the bad effects of this ridiculous piece of dress both on children 
and adults.” Even today we are not free from criticism, for this 
statement is found in a recent book on child psychology: ‘“We have 
yet to learn much regarding the kind of clothing children should 
wear in the infancy period.” 

Eighteenth-century mothers must have read with horror Locke’s 
advice that girls as well as boys should be allowed to run “‘in the 
Wind and Sun without a hat.”’ For boys perhaps the risk might be 
taken, but for the girls of his century such advice was unthinkable. 
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Delicacy of figure and whiteness of complexion were desired above 
everything, even above health. To this end Fashion decreed hor- 
rible things for little girls to do and wear. Many years later Dolly 
Madison when sent out to play wore long gloves, a linen mask and 
a sunbonnet sewed on her head. Oliver Wendell Holmes thus 
described the tortures of childhood for another colonial maid when 
he wrote: 


They braced my aunt against a board, 

To make her straight and tall 

They laced her up, they starved her down 
To make her light and small, 

They pinched her feet, they singed her hair 
They screwed it up with pins 

O, never mortal suffered more, 

In penance for her sins. 


Two centuries had to elapse before the emancipation of the 
child took place. But we moderns cannot be too smug about our 
wisdom in dressing our children. Rather, we should thank the 
style designers who have made common-sense clothing for children 
fashionable. 

Other rules for hardening the body included cold foot baths each 
night for the boy and the wearing of “‘thin shoes that they might 
leak and let in Water when ever he comes near it.”” This must 
have delighted the children, though Locke must have doubted 
whether they were allowed to know about it, for he wrote, “I shall 
have the Mistress and Maid against me, one will think it too filthy 
and the other, perhaps too much pains to make clean his stock- 
ings.” 

Diet should be very plain and simple. The rule seems a uni- 
versal one adopted by all sensible parents of all times. In the last 
decade modern parents have seemed to depend on what the ex- 
perts have found was best for white rats; in the time of John Locke 
the test appeared to be what suited the majority of children and 
what their parents ate. ‘“‘Flesh once a day,” it could be beef, 
mutton or veal; “Eat bread plentifully.” For breakfast and sup- 
per, “Milk pottage, Water gruel, Flummery,” “very sparingly 
seasoned with sugar or rather none at all.” There should be no 
eating between meals. If the child is hungry, “‘Use him to nothing 
but dry bread.” 

A child’s drink should be only “small Beer.’ A hundred years 
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later we find Dr. Buchan echoing, “‘All strong liquors are harmful 
to children. If they must have something stronger than milk, 
water, butter-milk or whey, it may be fine small beer or a little 
wine, mixed with water.” This English custom was carried to the 
colonies. In some instances children were served wine regularly at 
meals, and it is related that at a funeral of a child, the pallbearers, 
the oldest of whom was not over thirteen, were served with a 
tumbler of gin, water and sugar. John Locke would not have gone 
so far. A child should not be permitted to drink without eating, 
for this would “‘prevent the custom of having the Cup often at his 
nose.” ‘“‘Above all, take great Care,” he says, “‘that he seldom if 
ever taste any wine or Strong Drink. There is nothing so ordi- 
narily given Children, and nothing so destructive to them.” 

Some fruits were recommended, such as berries, cherries, goose- 
berries, currants, apples and pears. Dried fruits without sugar were 
also permitted, but melons, peaches, plums and grapes, ‘‘children 
should be kept wholly from, as having a very tempting taste, in 
a very unwholesome juice.” 

Plenty of sleep was advocated, but rather from the moral benefits 
to be derived than for the physical reasons. The child could thus 
avoid the “unhealthy and unsafe Hours of Debauchery, which are 
those of the evening.” 

Disease and its treatment are always a much disputed matter. 
John Locke felt that children should never be given “any Physic 
for prevention,” for it is much better to leave children “wholly to 
Nature”’ rather than to call a physician, who thinks that by ‘any 
other means but Diet or by a Method very little distant from it, 
that they can be cured.” His remedy was “a little cold, Still’d red 
Poppy-water which is the true Surfeit-water with ease and Absti- 
nence from Flesh often puts an end to sever Distempers in the 
beginnings.” If, however, this treatment is not successful, the 
advice of some “‘sober and discreet Physician” should be sought. 
Is not this the accepted attitude of most modern doctors and 
parents toward disease? 

Locke next turns to the question of character training. Children 
should be taught very early to ‘“deny themselves the satisfaction of 
desires when Reason does not authorize them.” He laments the 
fact, and we modern parents may well lament with him, “‘that the 
mind has not been made obedient to Rules and pliant to Reason 
when at first it is most tender and most easy to be bowed.” Parents 
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are too indulgent. They plant the weeds which are too strong to 
eradicate as the child grows. ‘‘For why should a child of 14 be 
restrained when as a younger child he was allowed full rein?” 
asks John Locke. 

What is the ideal relationship between parents and grown 
children? Locke says affectionate friendship. To this may be 
added the idea of equality and the elimination of duty as an 
influence. Locke feels that instilling the thought of duty in chil- 
dren toward their parents is one way of reaching an affectionate 
relationship in later years. ‘Children when little should look upon 
their Parents as their Lords, their Absolute Governors and as such 
stand in awe of them.” Modern parents prefer to try the way of 
love and reason. 

It is interesting to see just how Locke hopes to establish the right 
attitude of children towards their parents. He realizes the diffi- 
culties which parents encounter in trying to find the golden mean 
in discipline. ‘“To avoid that danger, that is on either hand, is the 
great Art; and he that has found a way how to keep up a Child’s 
Spirit easy, active and free; and yet at the same time to restrain 
him in many things; he that knows how to reconcile these seeming 
contradictions has in my Opinion, got the true Secret of Educa- 
tion.” 

Severity in discipline he justifies only as a method of establishing 
good habits; once this is accomplished then a milder sort of gov- 
ernment is in order. Disapproving the extent to which corporal 
punishment was employed by parents of his day, he admonishes 
them to reflect carefully before resorting to force, for it ‘‘requires 
care, attention, observation and a nice study of children’s Tem- 
pers.” Punishment in order to teach must have a greater element 
than physical pain. There are cases, however, when the rod may be 
applied with discretion. He mentions obstinacy or wilful stub- 
bornness as in a “‘contest for Mastery betwixt you, as it is if you 
command, and be refused, you must be sure to carry it, whatever 
blow it costs, unless for ever after, you intend to live in obedience 
to your son.” 

But authority should seldom be imposed since “gentle Per- 
suasion in Reasoning accomplishes much more.” When parents 
correct their children they should show by their composure that it 
is a rational procedure, not one animated by “‘caprice, Passion or 
Fancy.” Otherwise they may seem to their children “Scare- 
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crows, which make a noise but are not animated by reason.” 
Children distinguish very early between anger and caprice and 
it is hard for a child to decide whether his parent’s “Dislike be 
not more directed to him than his Fault.” 

In contrast to discipline through pain, he is also very doubtful 
of the benefit derived from discipline through rewards. ‘The 
pains and Pleasures of the Body are, I think of ill consequence, 
when made the Rewards and Punishments whereby Men would 
prevail on their Children.” These should be inculcated in the 
“Esteem and Disgrace” which follow certain actions. Children 
are greatly influenced by praise and it is especially valued from 
their parents or those upon whom they depend. If parents would 
“caress and commend them, when they do well; shew a cold and 
neglectful countenance to them upon doing ill,” this would have 
the desired effect in time. A good reputation would be valued not 
because of itself, which could mean little to the child, but because 
of the happy, comfortable feeling with which it was connected. 
In order that these suggestions prove of any value the treatment 
must be consistent and followed by the whole household. 

According to Locke’s heretical notions, children are over- 
burdened with rules. Few rules should be made, certainty of their 
understanding established, and great care taken to see that by 
actual doing the habit is fixed. He cautions the parents of his day 
to watch themselves and to see that “by kind words and gentle 
Admonitions, rather as minding them of what they forget, than by 
harsh Rebukes and chiding as if they were wilfully guilty” they try 
to instill good habits. It is well also not to attempt to fashion too 
many habits at once, as a child becomes confused and no habits are 
perfected. He makes a plea for the younger generation when he 
cautions parents to discriminate between faults of the age and of 
the child, and begs for unrestrained “playing and childish ac- 
tions.”” Some of the annoying habits of the various ages through 
which children must be guided, he suggests, should be left “for 
Time and Imitation and riper years to cure.” 

He deftly tosses the mantle of youthful ‘“‘manners” upon the 
shoulders of the parents, when he says, ‘““Manners, so called” 
should be learned by ‘“‘example”’ rather than by “Rules.” “If the 
right attitude towards Fathers, Parents and Respect and Goodwill 
to all people be established in the consciousness of the child the 
outward ease of manner will come in due time. Good breeding is 
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gained by observing one rule: ‘Not to think meanly of ourselves 
and not to think meanly of others.’”’ It is also shown by a “‘dispo- 
sition of the mind not to offend others and an agreeable way of 
expressing that Disposition.” 

Another cardinal direction for parents, which many in this 
modern age may also take to heart, is, “He that will have his Son 
have respect for him and his Orders, must himself have great 
Reverence for his Son, and must do nothing before him which you 
would not have him imitate.” 

This seventeenth-century educator realized the disastrous effect 
of coddling upon the development of a child. In comforting chil- 
dren ‘‘do not bemoan them,” he remarks, and continues: their 
minds ‘‘should be hardened against all Sufferings, especially of 
the Body, and this brawniness and insensibility of the Mind is the 
best Armour, we can have against the Common Evils and Acci- 
dents of Life.” This very simple statement contains the wisdom 
which has been embroidered and expanded by modern educators 
into many chapters on child training. 

The problem of lying is best approached from the side of good 
breeding rather than from the ethical viewpoint. Express great 
surprise at the first offense, rebuke sharply if there is a relapse, and 
if a cure is not effected, force must be resorted to, “for after he has 
been warned a premeditated Lye must always be looked upon 
as obstinacy and never be permitted to ’scape unpunished.” If 
a child confesses commend him and pardon the fault and never 
mention it to him again. Encourage the straight-forward habit 
and see that he is never inconvenienced by his confession. 

When the question of formal education is taken up, Locke 
advises that “‘a Liking and Inclination” be given “‘to what you 
propose to them to be learned.” Learning should never be made 
a task. If it is, it defeats its own purpose, for it places a stigma 
upon something which should be a pleasure. He says, “Let a child 
be but ordered to Whip his Top at a certain Time every Day, 
whether he has or has not a Mind to it and see whether he will not 
soon be weary of any Play at this Rate.’ Parents and teachers 
should observe when the “‘favourable Seasons of Aptitude and 
Inclination”’ appear, to seize them and thus save a great deal of 
time, for a “‘child will learn three times as much when he is in 
tune, as he will double the Time and Pains when he goes awk- 
wardly and unwilling to it.” 
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If the secret of teaching were known, “Learning anything they 
should be taught might be made as Recreation to their Play as 
their Play is to Learning.” ‘In that which we call play, they act 
at liberty and employ their Pains; but what they are to learn, they 
are driven to it.”” With doubtless a twinkle in his eye he warns of 
the dangers of this doctrine of liberty in learning, suggesting that 
these “‘seasons of Disposition to learn” if “warily observed” by 
the child are not likely to return as often as they should. 

With regard to that baffling lack of disposition to learn, or, as 
Locke quaintly names it, ‘“Sauntring Humor,” he advises that the 
child be watched at play to see if the same spirit is displayed there. 
If this is not evident, gently reason with him, laugh at him, and, 
if this does no good, take his tutor from him and set him to play 
continuously. See that he does not idle at it. If these measures are 
not successful Locke advises manual work. This work may be 
lessened as a reward and later he may as a favor be allowed to 
return to his books. 

Playthings of all kinds ne advocates, but these should not be in 
the child’s keeping. He should be given but one plaything at 
a time. In connection with toys it is interesting to observe how 
Locke aimed to join learning and play. He speaks of dice with 
letters on instead of figures, to teach the alphabet. Words could 
be thrown and reading taught in this way, while children thought 
that they were playing. 

Many parents are perplexed over what religious teaching to 
give their children. Locke says to keep the notion of God as simple 
as possible, and deplores the idea of a child reading the Bible 
indiscriminately. Only certain parts are suitable, such as the 
stories which carry simple ideas of morals, as Joseph and his 
Brethren, David and Goliath, and David and Jonathan. This 
advice was too radical for Cotton Mather to follow, and moderns 
seem to be just catching up with it now. 

Although two hundred years have passed since Locke wrote his 
essay, it may help modern parents to gain a better perspective of 
their job. While they are aware of the vast array of new problems 
which constantly challenge solution, they also must realize that 
there are some perennials which spring up in every generation and 
can be plucked with the same skill that Locke used many genera- 
tions ago. The encouragement which these Thoughts give to 
parents in their perplexing task may fulfill the wish which the 
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author expressed in the concluding paragraph of his essay, that 
“Tt may give some small light to those, whose Concern for their 
dear Little Ones makes them so irregularly bold, that they dare 
venture to consult their own Reason in the Education of their 
Children rather than wholly rely upon old Custom.” 








FOUR YEARS INVESTED 


By FRANK GILCHRIST, ’32 
EGULARLY every September a large new crowd of young 


men in their late teens invades Harvard. If you stop to think 
about that invasion it is at once apparent that something very 
peculiar has happened. Nearly a thousand of them all have come 
to the same place at the same time, and not more than one in ten 
knows just why. At least, they can’t seem in later years to answer 
that simple question satisfactorily even to themselves. It so 
happens that I came from the Middle West. Though it wasn’t 
my first trip to Boston, I certainly didn’t have any preconceived 
love for either the East or Harvard. Nor did I have a father or 
brother willing to give a leg to have me go to school there. My 
father, in fact, was frankly indifferent. My statement of motive for 
coming on my admission application probably ran on to the effect 
that I was eagerly hoping to go to Harvard because of its wonder- 
ful reputation, a part of which I should enjoy the rest of my life, 
because of its fine courses, which I was sure would be just what 
I was after, though I didn’t have the slightest idea what that was, 
and because of the large body of fine alumni to which I might 
some day belong. At that time I had the strange, vague notion 
that all Harvard men were gentlemen and hard-workers. Perhaps 
I knew that Harvard was the oldest college in the country. If 
I did, I probably expected to find a beautiful old campus set in 
surroundings of great charm. 

If that first night in Cambridge was not exactly a nightmare, 
it didn’t miss by much. A large, wealthy institution like Harvard 
could not conceivably put up buildings a couple of blocks from 
its center without even removing the intervening eyesores. Now, 
after four years, I still find that opinion among my friends. They 
may not comment on ruined tenements every time they pass them, 
but still there is an underlying disgust and, perhaps, wonder. 
Everyone has got the idea somewhere that Harvard owns them 
all, and yet how could it, and still let them stand? And if it doesn’t, 
why not? It almost seems as if a little of that celebrated indif- 
ference has crept up into officialdom. 
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But there they are, those thousand freshmen, three-quarters 
of them most surprised of all at the impersonality with which 
Harvard has greeted them. Except for the folders labeled with 
their names in Memorial Hall they would hardly know that 
Harvard realized they had arrived. Of course there are the meet- 
ings for new students only, the shaking hands with the President, 
the frantic hurrying to advisers to pick out courses — but still the 
general I-don’t-care-whether-you-sink-or-swim attitude prevails. 
Then gradually it is discovered with great surprise that some 
lecturers can be interesting and some courses can be passed easily. 

The first year slips by in a flurry of examinations. Midyears 
tread on the heels of November hours, and April hours are rushed 
by approaching finals. April, too, is the month for sealing one’s 
fate in the matter of a field of concentration. A thousand freshmen 
tear their hair together. Is it fair, I ask, to force a man to decide 
what he wants to study for the next three years on the basis of 
what he has studied the first three-quarters of one year? Perhaps 
he knew what he wanted to work on before he came to college. 
If so, he has probably changed his mind, at least so far as deciding 
that he doesn’t like that after all. Weeks instead of an hour could 
be devoted to discussion of fields of concentration and still a man 
wouldn’t be much better off. Of course he can always change his 
field, and some do. But by the end of the second year he doesn’t 
know much more than he did at the end of the first year, and if 
he does change then, there are only two years left, two years which 
would have to be devoted almost entirely to a single subject if the 
field were changed. 

Do I hear a freshman saying that after all he does have sixteen 
full courses to take and can use most of them as he wishes? Let’s 
make a count. Eight courses go for your field, if you’re out for 
honors, and who isn’t, to begin with, anyway? Four more go 
towards distribution. Of course the choice is fairly liberal for 
distribution, but there is still a string. Usually at least two courses 
are lost on the language requirements, sometimes three. That 
leaves fully one or two courses which may be chosen by the student 
himself, and even these may be spent on those peculiar ideas 
fathers often have about what their sons should study. 

A man is probably changing faster during his college years than 
at any other time during his life. Why expect him to lay out his 
college course three years in advance? The chances that he will 
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like the same subjects three years later are minute. There are 
many sad cases like those of the man who decided to go to medical 
school just before his last year and found that he had so many 
courses to complete for his field, which was English, that he 
couldn’t take enough science, and of the man who finished con- 
centrating in history with a longing for concentrating in fine arts, 
never having been able to take the beginning fine arts course. 

There must be something I haven’t yet discovered to the idea 
that specialization is desirable in college. Greater minds than 
mine have thought so. I do not believe that a good knowledge of 
a limited subject either is so pleasant to acquire or will be so gener- 
ally useful after college. Certainly very few men know at seventeen 
what they will want to do after twenty-one, and fewer actually do 
it. The lawyers- and doctors-to-be are the only ones I can think 
of who really stick to their guns in any great numbers. If a man 
doesn’t enjoy acquiring a specialized knowledge and won’t find it 
useful later, I see no reason for forcing one on him. If he really 
does want that knowledge, then let him go ahead and get it. If he 
has decided to go into business, let him take half his courses in 
economics. If he should decide half way through that he wants 
mathematics or Romance languages, don’t keep him chained to his 
economics. 

Requiring specialization is just one example of assuming that 
men in college are far more mature than they are. The University 
announces that it wants younger men to enter, and then goes right 
on trying to establish a curriculum for greybeards. The tutorial 
system, the reading period, and non-compulsory attendance at 
classes are all conceived and executed for the mature student, the 
man who knows what he wants and has enough self-control to get 
it without being forced. Unfortunately most undergraduates have 
to be pushed. If they aren’t they get the idea that pushing is bad 
for them, and the result is a general cry when something like 
a quiz or examination comes along. Many courses at Harvard 
have only two examinations a half-year, which, according to the 
average undergraduate and perhaps instructor, is at least one and 
probably two more than necessary. Under the existing system 
the student who studies his subject more than a few days before 
the examination is so rare as to be almost a phenomenon. Just 
what reasons the great body of students have for thinking they 
would work better without examinations are not apparent. 
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Hardly a one does more work than that which is assigned and will 
be covered in examinations. It is sheer optimism to think they 
would do more if none at all were really required. Perhaps they 
shouldn’t be in college at all — [ll have more to say about that 
later — but as long as they are here, it would be taking money 
under false pretences not to make them do something. Of course 
it’s more pleasant to play bridge and poker and dance and get 
drunk, and probably more typically collegiate, too, according to 
the general public’s idea of college, but also it’s a waste of four 
good years when you might and ought to be getting somewhere. 

Theoretically the reading period gives opportunity for in- 
dividual work, a chance to pick out and study what you like. 
Actually, it boils down to a period of exceptionally pleasant loafing, 
punctuated by squash and scratched on the surface by the un- 
pleasantness of a little assigned work — the regular stuff — and 
a premonitory cowering before examinations. I don’t think the 
reading period could be abandoned now. There would be too 
great an outcry from both instructors and students. The instructors 
would object to abandoning the only time they have during the 
school year to use uninterruptedly for their own work. But they 
are, after all, here primarily for the students. Or perhaps Harvard 
has gone over entirely to research. The students, of course, would 
fight for those trips to New York or home or the White Mountains. 
Library statistics may prove that many more students are studying 
in libraries, and all that, but I believe that actually far less study- 
ing is done during the reading period, to say nothing of the classes 
missed. It’s just all done in the library. But that is an unpro- 
gressive, old-fashioned view of all these new departures in educa- 
tion. Still, no one has yet discovered a way to education which 
doesn’t involve some honest intellectual effort. 

Every schoolboy knows that Harvard is changing rapidly. At 
least, everyone says so. A casual glance at the skyline will show 
one sort of change, with new towers cropping up like corn. Fine 
new buildings Harvard certainly does have, but I hope even the 
most rabid materialist would not contend that they are Harvard. 
By now it is a platitude that the university is made of the men, 
both the teachers and the taught. While green bags and dirty 
white shoes and slouch hats fill the Yard and Rhinehart is still 
the best known Harvard alumnus, while the Old Howard stays 
crowded and Gerhart Hauptmann draws a good audience and 
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a dozen or so attend chapel, while students boast of their indif- 
ference and then lead riots, while Wellesley overflows with visitors 
from Cambridge and Radcliffe is deserted, while the Crimson 
still attacks hour exams and the Lampoon continues to be threatened 
with trouble which invariably blows away, and while the President 
still refutes rumors that he will resign, I refuse to believe that 
Harvard is changing, at any rate faster than the rest of the world. 

If the new Houses are the potent force in changing Harvard 
that they are supposed to be, then the class of 1932 should be as 
good judges as are readily available whether or not the Harvard 
before is like the Harvard after. Two years with no Houses have 
been followed by one year with two of them and one year with 
all of them. Freshmen need not worry any more about the sort 
of plumbing and fauna they will run into their sophomore year. 
Seniors, not freshmen, have the ten-minute walk to class. Every- 
one has a convenient library and dining room. A few of the 
weaker clubs and fraternities are struggling in deep water. What 
more is there? No, the Houses have not yet transformed Harvard. 
The future is still only dimly to be seen. 

In the last two or three years there has been a rather persistent 
rumor circulating around Harvard that the world outside is 
suffering from what is known as a depression. Even several 
incidents observable in Cambridge have supported that rumor. 
With monotonous regularity students are approached for a dime 
to buy a cup of coffee with. I often wonder whether or not a 
starving man would buy a cup of coffee with his first dime. Stu- 
dents are even held up in front of their new, expensive buildings. 
I don’t blame the down-and-outers. The assumption is natural. 
But aside from such occurrences most students hardly know 
there is such a thing as a business cycle and a depression. Or at 
least they don’t show such knowledge anywhere but in theses. 
While hungry men riot in the capitals of countries for jobs, Harvard 
men riot in the Square for no discernible reason other than that 
they know they will get into the papers. If they have a little less 
spending money, that is nothing more than what an ordinary 
poor year in business or sickness in the family might cause. 
Harvard keeps itself quite apart from the outer world of struggle 
and competition. What Harvard calls indifference others call 
plain smugness. 

That is my biggest objection to any college education. Four 
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years of pampering can’t help anyone. It is very nice to be able to 
talk confidently about Pippin or Michelangelo or the Marxian 
theory, but is it worth those four years of your life? At the end of 
those years it can be assumed that you will not be able to approach 
an employer for a job any better than before. In fact half of the 
graduating class are so scared by the prospect that they go on to 
a law or medical or business or plain graduate school, anything 
and anywhere so long as that terrible issue is avoided. 

Everyone knows the man who didn’t go to college and who did 
make a big success of life, not even necessarily meaning financial. 
I know one who can converse intelligently, which is more than I 
can do, about early American history or communism in Russia 
or modern literature or any other of those interesting college 
subjects. At twenty-one he was already well started on a useful 
career in advertising instead of waving a diploma in the faces of 
prospective employers and relying entirely on the doubtful value of 
a cum laude. I strongly suspect that he would have made out well 
in college, too, if he had gone, and the choice was his own, but 
the fact remains that college isn’t half so essential as most of 
America believes today. 

I am sure I don’t know what Harvard could do about the situa- 
tion, even giving it credit for wanting to do anything at all. To 
begin with, there is always the trouble about that hundredth man 
who can and does absorb all the college has to offer. But he would 
be able to accomplish something if set down with a blank piece of 
paper in a boiler factory. College is certainly not absolutely neces- 
sary for him. As for the other ninety-nine, they would probably 
have a better idea of what should happen in college if one of the 
entrance requirements were a year’s hard work at $15 a week, 
living on that income, with the alternative of a trip around the 
world on $200. Anything to get the entering freshmen away 
from the lee side for a while would serve the purpose. Most of the 
ninety-nine would probably never go on to college, and the loss 
to higher learning would be inconsiderable. If they didn’t want 
to educate themselves, they couldn’t get much out of college, and 
if they did, college wouldn’t have much to offer. 

I am well aware of the existence of statistics proving that college 
men are, on the average, more successful than non-college men, 
success being measured in dollars. Such statistics, however, have 
been taken under the present system. Under this system most 
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promising boys manage to get to college, that being the thing to 
do. Automatically there is a separation of the strong from the 
weak, even before college is entered. The only true test of who 
can earn the most money would be to take a brand new freshman 
class, say at Harvard, and throw them all out, making sure that 
they didn’t go anywhere else. If, twenty years later, their success 
was measurably less than that of the classes immediately preceding 
and succeeding them, I would admit that college was some good 
after all, judged even by the harshest standard. 

Obviously a great deal of formal education is necessary for 
medicine or teaching or scientific research or law. The old days of 
apprenticeship have apparently gone for good. The professional 
man is too busy to instruct newcomers at his game. But there is 
no need to confuse this needed professional training with the 
supposedly liberal education to be meted out to everyone else. 

I do not mean by all this that I regret having come to Harvard. 
I have probably had as pleasant a four years as the man next door. 
I am merely wondering whether I and all the others have got four 
years and six or eight thousand dollars’ worth of value received out 
of the place. Many, perhaps most, students would feel that they 
were greatly abused if they had to put in eight hours a day study- 
ing. I mean eight hours today and tomorrow and the next day 
ad infinitum, not two hours one day and none the next and then 
every month or so fourteen straight for a couple of days. It is 
a demonstrable fact that a man can get through Harvard doing no 
work at all save for a day or two before each exam and two weeks 
for divisionals. Four courses with four exams each a year would 
make, say, thirty days of hard work each year, exclusive of classes, 
and probably not more than half of them need be attended. One 
month out of eight is not a good average. It would not be possible 
to hold down any sort of a job working at that rate, and it should 
not be possible to get through college, particularly a college with 
as high a scholastic reputation as Harvard’s. There are some 
courses which require twenty hours of work a week, and just as 
many which require one or two or even none. As long as men 
come to college to play football and not to work they will continue 
to pick the snap courses. There ought to be at least one college in 
the country where there aren’t any. 

Harvard offers almost unlimited opportunity to the under- 
graduate who really wants to learn something, and I suppose no 
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more take advantage of that opportunity than in Podunk College 
out in the cornfields. Apparently some sort of prod is needed to 
drive out the laziness and mental stupor. “But oh,” comes the 
cry, “that would be ruining the most pleasant years of man’s life. 
Give him till he’s twenty-one to enjoy himself. Then it’s time to 

~start working.” I don’t believe it. Some of my friends who are 
continually going out and, supposedly, enjoying themselves, are 
half jaded all the time. Others who work hard at least part of the 
time can get a kick out of almost anything. They, I contend, are 
having a better time in college than the ones who spend half of 
every week nursing ruined head and livers. All of which, of course, 
is axiomatic, and fit only to be said by Ching Chow. 

I wonder what would happen if Harvard were to raise course 
requirements to, say, twenty-four, instead of dropping them to 
fifteen. I know a great many men who wouldn’t come in the first 
place, and many more who couldn’t stay. But I also know some 
who would graduate with twice as great an awareness, which, 
after all, is the desideratum. At any rate, it would be something 
interesting to try and good fun to watch. 
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By M. FRED LOEWENSTEIN, ’32 


EOPLE discuss undergraduates as they do guinea pigs — as 

though they were all of a standard type, living under the same 
experimental conditions, acting with predictable conformity. 
These people are misled by superficial similarities brought about 
by a somewhat regimented existence and by the demands of 
custom. They overlook the fact that there are, in a college like 
Harvard, almost as many different types and personalities as 
there are in any group of thirty-five hundred men chosen from all 
classes of society. The average may come from a little nearer the 
so-called “‘higher strata”... but not so awfully much nearer. All 
of these different types, they fail to observe, are living almost 
totally different lives. 

It is, indeed, the very possibility of living your own life exactly 
as you choose (except for the broad requirements of the Dean’s 
Office) that distinguishes Harvard from many of the colleges in 
the country. The experience, therefore, of any individual at 
Harvard is more than ever peculiar to him, and to him alone. 
Others may — some, I know, do — suffer from the same feeling of 
dissatisfaction that is the basis of this essay: and the sins to which 
I must confess have, I fear, a too-general prevalence. 

Within a week from the time I write, I shall have finished with 
college. The feeling of relief after many months under the shadow 
of the sword of Divisionals is, however, far outweighed by the 
feeling of disgust at four years of wasted opportunities. That I 
have no one but myself to blame for the waste, I am only too 
keenly aware. I have, I think I may say here, a highly developed 
sense of my own short-comings; still I cannot help thinking that 
I am, in a sense, the victim of a System. 

I was graduated four years ago from one of the larger and, 
I think it is generally conceded, better New England preparatory 
schools. In my three years there, I learned enough about the 
various subjects taught in secondary school to enable me to pass 
the College Board examinations with what are known as honor 
grades. But far more than that, I learned to bluff. The school, in 
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its effort to enforce a rigorous and wholly admirable discipline, 
demanded of me far more work than I could conveniently do. 
But success in studies, I soon found, consisted largely in feeding 
my masters a rather clearly defined set of lollypops; and these 
were easily concocted with a minimum of intensive application 
the night before examinations, and with a maximum of imagina- 
tion. In other words, I have always regarded examinations as 
intelligence tests rather than as examinations of knowledge previ- 
ously accumulated. As will presently appear, the method has been 
startlingly successful so far as grades are concerned. 

I applied for admission to Harvard for no clear reason — none, 
at least, that I can now remember. Primarily I longed for a 
certain freedom and independence which, naturally enough, had 
been denied me. In a vague way I wanted to ‘“‘pursue my educa- 
tion.” In a still more vague way, I think, I hoped that I would 
somehow discover in college what I wanted to do in life. But all 
this is probably reading into history; I went to college, first, be- 
cause it was the thing to do, secondly, because I had no likely 
alternative, and most of all because it never seriously occurred to 
me not to. 

I carried to college with me the attitude — although I was 
certainly not conscious of it at the time — that my object was to 
get by with as little work as possible. I assume that I was told 
that one gets out of college what one puts into it; at least the 
apothegm has a familiar ring. But I found little in the current 
practice of my fellow undergraduates to dissuade me in my feel- 
ing that the academic life was a game in which the (rather) 
honorable opponents were the teachers (here become dignified 
into professors) and in which the aim was to circumvent the 
opponents by any reasonably fair means. 

Under the advice of my Adviser, a delightful elderly professor in 
one of the Graduate Schools who knew almost less about the 
realities of college courses than I, I enrolled in four courses. 
I studied very seriously, under the fear of the “college standard” 
about which I had been told, until after the November Hour 
examinations, when I surprised myself by getting two A’s and two 
B’s. I then came to the quite correct conclusion that college was, 
if anything, far easier than school and immediately relaxed my 
efforts, never really to resume them for any protracted period of 
time during the rest of my four years at Harvard. 
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In one of the introductory courses I was taking, I came into 
contact with a young professor whose brilliance momentarily stim- 
ulated me. But the hand of habit was too heavy upon me; al- 
though I became his tutee and although my admiration for him 
increased, I soon fell into the same game with him that I was else- 
where pursuing. Partly because of my enthusiasm for him and 
partly from a careful process of elimination of evils, I chose to 
concentrate in his department. But I have never, to this day, 
succeeded in generating any genuine or lasting interest in the 
subject to which I have devoted over three years of my life. I have 
not, I must add, regretted my choice of concentration, for I do 
not think that any other field would have given me any inspiration 
to greater activity. The sins of the school-boy are too much visited 
upon the collegian. 

In my sophomore year, I took four more courses, chosen with 
the greater knowledge that I thought was a sophomore’s. Two 
of these call for some mention here. The first was an elementary 
science course which I took as the easiest way out of my distribu- 
tion requirement. I had no interest in science and doubt whether 
any course could have developed it; certainly the one I chose did 
more to confirm my natural disinclination for the subject than 
I had thought possible. (I would note in passing that Professor 
Whitehead’s lectures in philosophy subsequently might have led 
me to work in the field of science had not my earlier experience 
been so unfortunate. In any event, the course I took, in which 
the last laboratory period I attended was devoted to a walk 
through the University Museum with the instructor pointing out 
the difference between a fossil and a mammal, was one which my 
preparatory school would have considered insulting to the intel- 
ligence of its students. I was almost proud to receive in it my 
only D.) 

The second course I wish to mention was one I had elected 
to take of my own free will. It was the first I had taken in which 
the professor left the amount and the specific choice of reading to 
the discretion of the student. I welcomed the liberalness of his 
attitude and promised myself that I would read much. Because, 
again, of habit, and also because of the pressure of extra-curricular 
activities in which I was taking part, I did very little reading and 
so reported when the time came; as a result, my grade was lowered. 
I must say that I observed with interest the universal example of 
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my peers who turned in full reading lists of books they had not 
read, and received proportionately better grades. 

My junior year I started with more than my usual resolutions. 
Not because of them, but because of a large number of term 
papers and course theses, I did more work than at any other time 
in my four years. (I had by that time mastered the art of concoct- 
ing a thesis, learned in appearance, from the text and references of 
two or three secondary works.) I also enjoyed myself, academi- 
cally speaking, more than I had up until that time, for I had found 
out, through painful experience, that one should choose his 
courses by men and not by subjects. It is, I am fully convinced, 
an infallible rule. 

A year later, I found myself a senior, with a two-course reduc- 
tion and a half-course requiring only an honor’s thesis, which 
I had to write anyway. At last I had my freedom, and I sincerely 
anticipated a year of active, independent work. My friends at 
college, on the other hand, all whistled with envy and assumed 
that I would have a glorious year of loafing. I had indeed, they 
said, got away with murder. I had other intentions; but again I 
fell upon evil ways and except for the course and a half and for 
my thesis, I did virtually no work the whole year long. 

With this preparation, or lack of it, I took my general examina- 
tions last week. It is, of course, too early for me to know how 
well or how badly I did on them. I think on the basis of past 
experience, however, that I can assume that I shall receive a 
degree with honors in June. I do not say this by way of boasting; 
I am, if anything, a little ashamed, or at least a little sheepish 
about it. 

Naturally there are other things beside the academic in college. 
I have taken part in several extra-curricular and even extra- 
collegiate activities; I have been in love on two separate occasions. 
In all of these instances, I have become vitally interested in some- 
thing — interested enough to devote most of my time and energy 
to its achievement. Had I cared to devote but one-half as much 
of either to my studies, I should not be writing this essay. 

An even clearer example is the case of athletics. I] am not an 
athlete by nature. Yet for nearly three years out of four, I ap- 
peared every day for practice in a certain sport, endured most 
unpleasant conditions, went into rigorous training for long periods, 
suffered a coach to say things to me which no full professor would 
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have dared — all this I did willingly and happily, with no hope 
of ever making anything but a class team, and little enough hope 
of that. Obviously I did it because I was interested — because 
I had the zeal to do it. 

Even more, perhaps, I made many contacts, to use a word now 
become famous, in college. I met many people and made many 
friends. I attended many enjoyable social functions. But I cannot 
feel that all these are sufficient justification for four years’ life. 
One meets people and makes friends anywhere; the only difference 
in college is that the conditions are easier and more artificial. 
The House Plan has emphasized the artificiality of college life, 
both materially and spiritually. In the Kingdom of Harkness all 
is milk and honey — which is pleasant enough until one becomes 
expatriated. 

Finally, I have done an enormous amount of talking. I can 
certainly take no credit for this — it comes to me naturally. But 
college has afforded me things to talk about, people to talk with, 
and places to talk in. The greatest virtue of the Houses, to my 
mind, is the opportunity they offer for such talking. Dialectic 
is a too-much neglected art elsewhere in the University. But 
I have not noticed many of the other alleged miracles coming to 
pass. Cliques, for example, still do exist in spite of — and perhaps 
because of — the cross-section. If, then, talking is the only ad- 
vantage of the Houses, one feels a little self-conscious about what 
one says... even a passing “Damn” is worth a good deal on a 
thirteen million dollar scale. 

Thus in retrospect I see my four years at Harvard. I have had 
an enormously pleasant time of it, I must confess. I have, I sup- 
pose, “‘matured’”? — which is, after all, not unnatural, in view 
of the fact that I am four years older than when I entered college. 
But I have no feeling of work honestly accomplished. Still less 
can I rejoice in any honest intellectual achievement or gain, for 
all of a possible magna cum laude. I have only the ungratifying 
knowledge that I put up a little better bluff than most of my class- 
mates. I have seen two of my roommates spend long hours study- 
ing for far worse grades than I received with virtually no studying. 
On one occasion I remember reading the notes of another student 
on a book which I never opened; we took the same examination 
on it: his C was two letters lower than my grade. 

Perhaps I am raising an unanswerable philosophical problem: 
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namely, whether or not it pays to bluff. Some of my friends cheer- 
fully predict that sooner or later I shall hang myself in my own 
noose; virtue has its own reward, they say, leaving the inference 
plain. I can only observe that I have not yet heard of Virtue 
holding a Prize Day... at least not in this world. 

On the other hand, my tutor once said to me, “If you can bluff 
and do better than those who conscientiously do their work, why 
go to it!” There is much to be said, in the modern world, for 
such a realistic philosophy of life. But I have sadly discovered 
that one can bluff everyone but himself; in other words, one grows 
weary of the game. Be it conscience, morality, sentiment, or what 
not — something conspires to make the victory hollow. 

I fear that the foregoing paragraphs must sound unpardonably 
conceited and smug. I can only repeat, a little more smugly, 
that I am fully aware of my own shortcomings. I am as lazy — 
and more — as the next fellow, and laziness is beyond question 
one of the roots of the trouble. It may then be objected that my 
plaint has no general application, but results solely from these 
personal shortcomings. I am prepared to admit to being the black- 
est sheep in the 1932 fold at Harvard. I believe, however, that 
there are a good many others who are at least a dirty grey. 

It must be seen at once that these observations do not concern 
those who come to college in order to get a degree as a certificate 
of admission to one of the graduate schools. Such people presum- 
ably have their life occupation selected. They may choose to 
devote their four undergraduate years to preliminary work in 
their special field or they may choose to acquire a ‘“‘general educa- 
tion.” The only difference will be in the intensity of their study 
during those four years. 

My remarks are directed, rather, towards those who go to 
college for reasons not dissimilar to mine, as I outlined them 
above. They, I think, will stumble into the same pitfalls that beset 
my path. They will find themselves in the same inverted relation- 
ship with their teachers, wherein, instead of the student seeking, 
the teacher pursues. They will suffer from the same unfocussed 
interest. They will, in sum, have none of the zeal for learning 
without which education has no meaning. 

That zeal could, I think, be impregnated in prospective college 
students. It is to be found in almost any night school in the coun- 
try. It means nothing more than the will to study, which was, 
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until recently, the carte d’entrée to college. It depends, as I see it, 
on a keen interest in some specific subject. To put it differently, 
such an interest can be directed only to a section, and not to the 
whole, of the university catalogue. It means, in short, specialization. 

I am attacking, therefore, the very theory of education now in 
vogue in Harvard College. I do not believe in the much-vaunted 
general education advocated by Mr. Lowell, because it seems to 
me to produce nothing but a half-hearted, dilettantish pursuit of 
all knowledge. Of course, students at Harvard are expected to 
concentrate in one subject. But such concentration does not be- 
come a reality until at least the junior year, and sometimes not 
until the senior year. That is too late; it is like trying to win a mile 
race by a splendid showing on the last lap. 

The initial study of any subject is interesting by virtue of its 
novelty; then follows an arid stretch of reading through which one 
becomes conversant with the subject; and finally one becomes 
competent in the subject — competent to read critically, explore 
enthusiastically, and, perhaps, to write imaginatively. It is only 
in this last stage that the zeal for learning of which I have spoken 
becomes possible. Very few students at Harvard ever reach it; 
very few get beyond the point of reading an assigned number of 
pages in an assigned number of books; hardly any reach the point 
of reading a book, in any sense academic, which someone has not 
ordered them to read. The result is that course reductions, theses, 
and, indeed, the whole tutorial system are half-wasted. Students 
do not seek; they are pursued. 

They receive, it should be noted, comparatively little encourage- 
ment for seeking. In my department, the degree is awarded on 
the following basis, numerically figured with great care: Gen- 
eral Examination — 3/6, Course Record — 2/6, and Thesis — 1/6. 
Thus the thesis, which is the only original and really important 
piece of work that a student does in his whole college career, is 
worth but little to him so far as his degree is concerned. Likewise 
tutorial work, Harvard’s great contribution to American educa- 
tion, counts for naught except in so far as it helps the student to 
pass his Generals. Is it any wonder that tutors are shunned by 
most Harvard men until the middle of the senior year when they 
are pulled out and cultivated, like “trots” before an examination 
on Caesar’s Gallic Wars. 

It will be said that it is human nature to dislike work, that 
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compulsion is a necessary evil. I emphatically reject such a state- 
ment in connection with a university. It may apply to a Ford 
factory, but it does not apply to an education. It is the very 
antithesis of the spirit that should lie behind education. But the 
Harvard of today is, in more ways than one, like unto the Ford 
factory. 

Naturally I must offer some remedy, or my complaint is mean- 
ingless. I have already indicated that I think the remedy lies in 
specialization. This word has come to have an unpleasant con- 
notation because of the concern of academicians with detail. 
Mr. Flexner, among others, has fully exposed the obscurantist 
tendency of graduate research. For my part, I see no reason why 
students must be preoccupied either with the whole forest or with 
individual trees. They should, I think, devote themselves to 
a section of the forest. 

Finally, every student should have his subject picked by the 
time he enrolls as a freshman — at the very latest; in college he 
will narrow that subject, according to his more particular interests. 
But certainly it is not too much to ask a man eighteen years old to 
decide whether he is interested in English or Geology, in Mathe- 
matics or History; if he cannot decide then, he had better not 
come to college. Thus the burden is thrown back — and here 
I am in grateful accord with Mr. Lowell — upon the secondary 
school. It will be its business to give its students an education 
sufficiently mature and broad to enable them to decide, first, 
whether they really want to go to college; and, secondly, what 
course of study they wish to pursue. 

Education, not unlike Listerine, has been ‘‘sold’”’ to the American 
public as a panacea for all things... and it does, not unlike Lis- 
terine, virtually none of the things for which it is advertised. 
From president to laborer — everyone sends his son to college. 
“‘He’s going to have the advantages which I didn’t get!” But no 
one has ever explained satisfactorily what those advantages are. 
And no one — from president to laborer — is satisfied with the re- 
sults of education, but inclines, rather, to scorn them. America 
believes in education but not in its educators — still less in those 
educated. 

I see no inherent reason why every man of eighteen in America 
should desire, or feel he ought to desire, to go to college. I am 
arguing for a different interpretation of and a different evaluation 
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on college, and on education itself. The Harvard I envisage would 
number among its alumni but few of the bond salesmen about 
whom we read in mythology. On the other hand, it would not be 
turning out a long line of pedantic wearers of the Phi Beta Kappa 
key. It would, I think, graduate — not ten thousand, but a good 
and sufficient number of educated men, who will be capable of filling 
some role in the life of the State. I use the word in its broadest 
Platonic sense... Plato, after all, had the idea many years ago. 














HARVARD HOUSING 


By HERBERT C. PELL, ’o6 


HAVE heard a great deal of the planned development of the 

House System at Harvard, much of which reminds me of an 
old story of President Cleveland’s duck shooting in the country. 
On his way back, the farmer who was driving him, complained 
that wild ducks would bring much more in the market than did 
those which he had fed and worried over. In the course of the 
discussion, Mr. Cleveland suggested that he might improve the 
flavor of his tame ducks by giving them that wild celery on which 
the wild ducks fed. This should give them the taste of the wild 
with the greater tenderness of the tame. The next year, when Mr. 
Cleveland returned to the shooting grounds, he asked how the 
experiment had worked. The farmer answered, “Well, Mr. 
President, it was a good idea. The only trouble was that the damn 
birds wouldn’t eat it!” 

Much the same thing can be said of many of the suggested ex- 
periments in Harvard housing. Boys who have free control of 
their legs will unquestionably select their associates without partic- 
ular regard to residence. But boys with a free choice of their 
residence will undoubtedly choose to live near their desired 
companions. 

If we attempt to make each house contain the same proportion 
of Californians, of Negroes, of athletes, drunks, and students, the 
result certainly will be that each house will be nothing but a group 
of bedrooms and apartments without much more cohesion or 
common feeling than in the past existed in the old dormitories. 

When I was in College, we did not have Randolph lawn tennis 
teams or Beck crews, for the simple reason that no one in Randolph 
or Beck regarded his dormitory as anything except an address 
and as a more or less comfortable place in which he could sleep, 
read, and occasionally receive his friends. There was no possible 
bond which united Claverly men and no distinction which, in the 
public mind, or in their own, divided Westmorly from Russell. 

If we want to give each house an individuality and a spirit of its 
own, we must allow this individuality and spirit to develop natu- 
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rally. It can not be artificially generated and I believe that by far 
the best scheme would be to let nature take its course. 

We have the opportunity of establishing in these new houses, an 
intermediate focus of loyalty less solemn and tremendous than 
the College and less casual than any group of friends. Within the 
houses, there will, of course, be groups, as there should be, but if 
the houses themselves constitute real divisions based on natural 
lines of cleavage in the University, they will perform a very 
valuable service and will rapidly become something more than 
glorified boarding houses. 

I suggest that we should allow every boy to go to the house that 
he may select without let or hindrance and provide that if at any 
time there should be more applicants than vacancies at any house, 
the vacancies shall be filled by a committee elected by the boys 
already residing there. 

The result will be inevitable. Assume for the sake of argument 
that the first year, every house has exactly the same proportion of 
every class and group in the College. It will be certain that in 
a very short time, two or more athletic captains will be in one 
house. Their influence will draw would-be athletes away from the 
other buildings. The group of students in one house will be more 
successful or more influential than in another; studious boys will 
begin to drift in their direction. In the third building, there will 
be more than an average number of men elected to clubs and boys 
whose purpose it is to join clubs and who are anxious to associate 
with their members will gravitate in their direction. These ten- 
dencies will unquestionably gather momentum, with the result that 
particular buildings will be marked as haunts of students or of 
athletes. The students will be freed from the clamorous presence 
of the drunken element which will have much less opportunity of 
impressing its standard on the College at large and we will really 
see a genuine house feeling, inspired by the association of men of 
similar tastes. 

Of course, this could be carried to an undue extreme but in 
practice, there would be no danger. The demands of the Faculty 
would prevent the athletic house from becoming a mere adjunct 
to the gymnasium. The buildings occupied by the student group 
would not be inhabited only by unimaginative boys who confuse 
knowledge with intelligence and I believe that the College would 
enormously benefit by the isolation of the drunken element. 
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About eighty per cent of the boys who attend college, come with 
practically unformed characters, ready to follow the first guide 
that presents himself and I imagine that at least ten per cent come 
with the serious intention to study. Now, after deducting the 
athletes, we find that those who expect to regard college only as 
a spree are very few but as they are rich, conspicuous, and noisy, 
their example acts very much more strongly on the eighty per cent 
than does that of the students. 

In a dormitory with an average lot of tenants, a boy might have 
two neighbors burning the midnight oil, but there can be no 
question in the world that they would impress their personality on 
him much less vigorously than would one man across the hall 
drinking the midnight gin. 

I can forsee very great results from a system such as I propose. 
The fact that there were definite studious groups at Harvard would 
unquestionably result in drawing from the rest of the country 
a great many of the more intelligent and serious student element. 

The studious houses would do a great service to the University 
and to the state. They would provide for ambitious students, the 
companionship which all boys want and which most boys need. 
Only too often in the past, the boy who studies has been condemned 
to a lonely life just at the sensitive time when friendship means 
the most. Children are self-centered and men become toughened; 
but to a boy, the contempt, even of the most contemptible, is 
a very hard thing. It is not good that active and early developed 
brains should be driven back on themselves; bitterness is no thing 
for the young. 

Do not imagine that in these buildings the life would be dreary 
and solitary. Games would be played with less absorption than 
at other houses, but with at least equal pleasure; the talk of men or 
of boys who are interested in many things is as exciting, enjoyable, 
and active as the talk of those who are bored with all they know 
and careless of what is beyond their knowledge. A house that 
would expand the character and let loose the confidence of what 
we used to call grinds, could not help benefiting the College, the 
country, and mankind. 

A certain amount of guidance could be asserted to see that this 
process of sub-division would not go too far; that the scientists, 
for example, were not marked off from the students of letters or 
they from the historians. 
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There is no use striving for impossibility. Boys will tend to 
associate with others of comparatively similar ideas and mode of 
life. A grown man of intelligence will not select as his bosom friend, 
a professional prize fighter, although he may derive a great deal of 
pleasure and profit from the company of a man much more 
interested in athletics than he. 

Why should we expect college boys to be different? I am 
convinced that a plan such as I advocate, would be far better for 
the University and for the students than would a policy of artificial 
averaging. Certainly, it is the best way in which we can, at Har- 
vard, develop the subordinate grouping which is bound to occur in 
so large an aggregation of humanity. In other colleges, and too 
often in the past at Harvard, the drunken element has been the 
only section which has been able to appeal to any loyalty less 
formal and more intimate than that due to the University itself. 

Our choice is between natural groups and fortuitous cliques. 

At any rate, there is no use offering them the wild celery they 
will not eat. 








A HARVARD GARNER 


ABOUT THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 
By ROBESON BAILEY, ’3o0 


1780: “The fulness of time having come, the corporation (of Harvard 
University) began seriously to think of setting up a medical institution.’’ ! 


HE river has widened in a century and a half, and much 

water has flowed under the bridge since 1782, when John 
Warren was appointed Professor of Anatomy. To play, for the 
moment, on a note of ancient fantasy, one feels that Dr. Warren’s 
ghost must haunt the Longwood Avenue buildings with a good 
deal of gratification; gratification not only for what has been 
achieved, but for work in progress as well. The School has 
evolved steadily from a mere private enterprise of the University, 
to its present position of nation-wide importance, and integral 
relations with the Boston hospitals. 

From beyond time, man has, in conjunction with his religion, 
turned to one of his own tribe as interpreter and ameliorator of the 
ills of life. The heritage of the modern doctor reverts to the 
medicine man, the Voodoo, and the whole vast tribe of exorcists, 
charm-weavers, and every manner of intermediary between the 
flesh and the spirit, between the known and the fearfully guessed. 
Such an intermediary has been as one set apart, invested with 
authority. Under primitive conditions his function included that 
of the priest, but civilization has distinguished between the ad- 
ministration of matters spiritual and fleshly. It is perhaps not too 
soon to forecast the doctor’s reassumption of this two-fold respon- 
sibility. Certainly there is more fact than fantasy in the idea 
that the doctor is rapidly becoming father-confessor for our 
mental as well as physical ills. And his influence in this direction 
is likely to increase, for he seems to be doing a better job than the 
priest; he is taking infinitely greater advantage of their common 
material: mankind. 


Even the most casual look-in on the School reveals something of 
the vast amount of work going on in numerous fields of medicine. 


Mass. Hist. Society Proceedings, 1863-1864. 
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While the primary function of the School is to teach men to become 
doctors, nevertheless its immediate relationship to the public 
health is great. 


The Department of Pathology perhaps best illustrates the cor- 
relation between the multiple units of the School, as well as the 
tie-up between the School and the Boston hospitals. A brief in- 
vestigation of the organization of this Department will indicate 
how thoroughly the functions of the School and the hospitals are 
constantly interweaving, correlating their common experience 
toward a common increasing knowledge. 

At the head of the Department of Pathology stands Dr. Simeon 
Burt Wolbach, Shattuck Professor of Pathological Anatomy. 
Directly responsible to the Department are one or more professors 
or instructors in nearly every Boston hospital. These men are all 
members of the Department practicing in their respective hospitals 
in much the same sense as the medical surgeons. Under the direc- 
tion of the Department the vast numbers of pathological records 
which are yearly reported are collected, studied, correlated, and 
filed against the future. It is almost needless to call attention to 
the universal function of the Department; it accumulates data 
showing, in effect, the broad sweep of progress which has been 
made in nearly every branch of medical endeavor. 

Pathology may thus be termed a clearing house between the 
practical application of medicine to patients and the problems of 
various branches of research. Its most important function is to de- 
fine all reactions of living matter to untoward deleterious in- 
fluences. In this respect it may be termed one of the most funda- 
mental of the sciences, for pathological responses to varying 
conditions of environment are likely to be of great influence in the 
development of the species. It is one of the very few sciences whose 
immediate practical and useful functions are so pressing as almost 
to preclude opportunity for development along theoretical lines. 

The Warren Anatomical Laboratory, now a part of the Depart- 
ment, is a treasure chest of pathological material. These accumu- 
lated data are permanently preserved in such a way as to be of 
inestimable cumulative value in anticipation of diseases in certain 
lines which require material to be worked over perhaps years 
hence. Actual clinical and pathological records are kept on file, as 
well as opinions and case histories. Of particular importance in 
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this respect is the relation of these records to the future. For 
example, in the hospitals there are thousands of pathological data 
relating to tumors and cases of suspected cancer; records of ap- 
parent cures are accumulated through the years, and then 
worked over by the pathologist who attempts to establish a 
definite fact: did the patient really suffer from cancer? was the cure 
really the effect of the treatment? will similar cases respond to the 
same treatment? Such questions can be answered with finality 
only on the basis of pathological investigation. 

A pathological service derives its effectiveness, fundamentally, 
from the laboratory, and the laboratory functions are divided 
between the post-mortem examination, and the examination of 
surgical specimens. It is the pathologist’s duty to examine every- 
thing; to find out not only “what killed the patient” but also to 
check signs not yet manifested clinically; to present cases of un- 
known clinical significance for future study. 

The Children’s Hospital contains an excellent example of a 
typical pathological laboratory. To show just how such a labora- 
tory works, we may profit by following in some detail the various 
steps leading up to the final pathological records. In our present 
case, the cause of death was clinically diagnosed as Congenital 
Atelectasis (?), Congenital Heart Disease. As is usual, a complete, 
minute examination of all organs was decided on. 

The examination is divided into two main parts: The Gross 
(performed on the table) and the Microscopic. Bacteriological 
cultures are taken at the time of the autopsy, and anything, of 
even the most minute interest, is recorded in the protocol (the 
complete report of the examination). After completion of the gross 
examination, preparations for the microscopic examination are 
begun. Specimens of the various organs and tissues are put into 
fixing fluid, where they remain for twenty-four hours; they are 
then put into circulating water for another twenty-four hours, 
after which they are placed in an 80 per cent solution of alcohol. 
Later, they are cut into small, half-inch blocks, and dehydrated 
by immersion in 95 per cent alcohol, then absolute alcohol. Next, 
they are placed in cedar wood oil, followed by immersion in xyol. 
They are then put into hot paraffin for an hour; this permeates the 
tissue with paraffin. Now all this operation is necessary in order 
to obtain a perfectly preserved specimen which can be cut ex- 
tremely thin. It is necessary to permeate the tissues with paraffin 
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so that the section for microscopic examination may be cut 
cleanly. 

At this point, the specimen is cut by means of a microtone, 
which is in reality a refinement of the ordinary meat slicer in a 
delicatessen shop, adjustable to one eight-thousandth of an inch. 
After cutting, the paraffin is dissolved away, and the specimen 
transferred permanently to a glass slide. And thus the stage is 
finally set for the microscopic examination. 

We see then that the post-mortem examination consists of a 
gathering of evidence discoverable directly by the naked eye 
(Gross) as well as by intense magnification of sections of the 
organs. The two-fold results are finally summarized in the pro- 
tocol, which contains, as noted, a condensed history of the case, 
the description of the examinations both gross and microscopic, 
and finally the conclusions. All these lead to the final anatomical 
diagnoses. 

At this point we see clearly the most immediate function of the 
pathologist: the final diagnoses. For it is obvious that the clinical 
diagnosis can at best be but an assumption founded on patho- 
logical experience. As one young doctor remarked, ““There’s a 
tremendous difference between the vague, shadowy suggestive- 
ness of an X-ray plate, and the actual organ magnified many 
hundred times, or even set clearly before the naked eye.” But if 
this is the immediate function of pathology, one must bear in mind 
its even greater ultimate value — the accumulation, preservation, 
analysis, and correlation of material. It becomes increasingly 
obvious that no medical or surgical service can be competent 
unless backed by adequate pathology. 

As can be readily seen, one of the functions of the Department 
of Pathology is to maintain a very high standard of the practice 
of pathology for the benefit of all branches of applied medicine. 
This requires incorporation into the routine of new procedures 
and the accumulated premises derived from analyses of investiga- 
tive work bearing upon the course and prognosis of human disease. 
There is no space to dwell upon the research functions of the 
department as it is self-evident that a fair proportion of the investi- 
gative work of the department has been stimulated directly by 
problems encountered in the practice of pathology. Nevertheless, 
in recent years the direct or experimental attack on more funda- 
mental problems has assumed major importance. 
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While Pathology may thus be pictured as investigating dele- 
terious influences with an indirect eye to their future prevention, 
work in bacteriology and immunology might be said to consist of 
a more direct attack. Professor Hans Zinsser reports: 

As organized at the present time, the Harvard University Medi- 
cal School has facilities for training in all phases and problems of 
infectious diseases, from the fundamental principles to actual 
clinical application, epidemiology, public health administration 
and diagnosis, as well as the actual details of large-scale produc- 
tion of biological, therapeutic and prophylactic agents. This 
favorable state of affairs is due to the close association between the 
departments of the Harvard Medical School, the clinics at the 
various hospitals (particularly those at the new infectious division 
of the Children’s Hospital), the Harvard School of Public Health, 
and the Massachusetts Antitoxin Laboratories. In this closely 
interwoven structure the Department of Bacteriology and Im- 
munology represents the portal of entry through which medical 
and public health students can be trained in the fundamental 
principles which make it possible for them to go on to the more 
practically applicable branches of infectious disease study. 

The primary task of the Department is to give courses in funda- 
mental bacteriology and immunology to second year medical 
students and to students of the Public Health School. Through an 
interlocking relationship with the hospital laboratories it assists 
these institutions in their more specialized problems and recipro- 
cally receives assistance in teaching and in material. Recently its 
work has been extended, in codperative clinical discussions on 
infectious cases, to the Boston City Hospital, and the clinical 
material of the Children’s Hospital has been used in instructing 
the students in bacteriology. 

The organization of modern bacteriological teaching is a labori- 
ous and expensive undertaking, especially in pathogenic bacteriol- 
ogy, since the work necessitates the preparation and technical man- 
ipulation of a very large amount of infectious material in the form 
of cultures and experimental animals. Thus a considerable house- 
hold organized for the safe handling of such materials must be 
maintained, and the tasks are such that they can be performed 
only by a trained personnel. Fortunately, however, the formal 
teaching normally required of such a department is relatively 
slight, since bacteriology is one of those younger sciences in which 
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the little that can be taught is comparatively meager as compared 
with the things that are still to be found out. Moreover, the sub- 
ject during the last five or ten years, owing to a number of funda- 
mental changes of point of view and to the rapidly increasing in- 
troduction of methods and concepts of the fundamental sciences 
has taken a new lease of life; and the field is as full of opportunities 
as it was in the time of Pasteur and Koch. 

The greater part of the teaching duties of the Department of 
Bacteriology consists in the work done with advanced students, 
Fellows and younger assistants. 

The part of the work of this Department which must justify 
its support by the University is that which concentrates on in- 
vestigation and the development of investigators. The subjects 
which are being most actively studied in this laboratory at the 
present time are as follows: 

(1) A consecutive series of investigations on the causation, 
epidemiology and immunology of Mexican and European typhus 
fevers have been going on for the last four years, in close and con- 
stant co6peration with members of the Department of Pathology 
as well as with the Mexican Department of Health and the 
American Hospital in Mexico City. These studies have concerned 
themselves with the animal reservoir of the disease, with insect 
vectors, with the relationship of the various types of typhus and 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever existing in the world and with 
attempts to develop methods of protective vaccination and serum 
immunity in these diseases. 

(2) A group of investigators has for several years been studying 
the problems of specific serum therapy in influenzal meningitis in 
children, a disease of high fatality. 

(3) Studies have been going on for about two years on attempts 
to classify the hemolytic streptococci, a group which includes the 
organisms causing scarlet fever, erysipelas, the sepsis of child birth 
and severe surgical infections. 

(4) A particularly enlightening piece of investigation has been 
carried out during the last few years upon the dissociation — or, in 
common language, variations of the typhoid bacillus, which shows 
promise of considerably changing the methods hitherto used for 
protective vaccination against typhoid fever. 

(5) Another group of workers has been occupied with problems 
of hypersensitiveness and the mechanism of the tuberculin reaction. 
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(6) Work has been done by other members of the Department on 
the chemical problems concerned in immunization with the 
pneumococcus group, the organisms which cause the ordinary 
pneumonias, and there has been a persistent effort by several of 
the chemists in the Department to elucidate some of the bacterial 
nutritional problems, questions which may be fundamental to 
problems of cell nutrition in general. 

(7) Studies on the nature, size and behavior of some of the 
ultra-microscopic viruses have also been going on for some years 
and there has been a continued attempt to obtain some light on 
the nature and causation of sleeping sickness, or encephalitis, a 
problem on which work can be done only as material is available. 
This phase of the work has, in consequence, been often interrupted 
and resumed as opportunities permitted, in the course of the last 
nine years. In connection with it, however, there has been much 
study of encephalitis as it can be produced in monkeys and in 
rabbits with a filterable or ultra-microscopic virus which is re- 
garded by some French observers as being the cause of sleeping 
sickness — an assumption which has not as yet been clearly 
proved. 

One of the functions of the Department has been to train men 
for positions in other places as investigators and teachers. These 
men are usually introduced to the methods of teaching by being 
permitted to participate in the actual management of the Harvard 
courses, and they begin their research activities usually as as- 
sistants to some of the more experienced workers in the Depart- 
ment. 


A brief survey of the work and personnel in the Department of 
Anatomy: 

In 1931 a number of changes were made in the Department of 
Anatomy with the view of strengthening and expanding the 
department. Dr. J. Lewis Bremer was promoted to the Hersey 
Professorship of Anatomy; Dr. Frederic T. Lewis, to the James 
Stillman Professorship of Comparative Anatomy; and Dr. Harold 
L. Wetherford was promoted from Instructor to Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Histology. These members of the staff are actively en- 
gaged in teaching and research, the nature of which, since they 
are not newcomers, need not be set forth in this brief account. 

Besides these promotions several new appointments were made. 
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Dr. George B. Wislocki was appointed Parkman Professor of 
Anatomy; Dr. David McK. Rioch was appointed Assistant 
Professor of Anatomy. In addition Dr. Allan L. Grafflin is to be 
appointed Instructor in Anatomy for next year. 

Dr. Wislocki came to Harvard from Baltimore where he was 
Associate Professor of Anatomy at the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School since 1923. His academic career prior to that was: A.B. 
Washington University (St. Louis) 1912; M.D. Johns Hopkins 
University 1916; Arthur Tracy Cabot Fellow in Surgery, Harvard 
Medical School 1917-20; Associate in Surgery, Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital 1920; Associate and Associate Professor in Anatomy, 
Johns Hopkins University 1921-31. His investigations have been 
concerned mainly with the anatomy and physiology of reproduc- 
tion, especially with the comparative anatomy of the placents. 
Besides these, he has written a number of papers on the functional 
anatomy of various organs. At Harvard he is continuing his work 
on reproduction. 

Dr. Rioch is primarily interested in the physiology and anatomy 
of the central nervous system. He has had excellent opportunities 
for training in this field: A.B. Butler College 1920; M.D. Johns 
Hopkins University 1924; Surgical House Officer, Peter Bent 
Brigham 1924-26; Assistant Resident in Surgery, Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital 1926; Assistant Resident in Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Rochester School of Medicine 1927-28; Instructor in 
Medicine, University of Rochester School of Medicine 1927-28; 
National Research Council Medical Fellow 1928-30 (Department 
of Anatomy, University of Michigan 1928; Central Institute for 
Brain Research, Amsterdam 1929; Laboratory of Physiology, 
Oxford, England 1929-30); Associate in Physiology, Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School 1930-31. Dr. Rioch’s bibliography includes 
several contributions to the anatomy of the diencephalon, besides 
a number of studies in neurophysiology. These interests are being 
continued at the present time. 

Dr. Grafflin’s record follows: A.B. 1925 and M.D. 1930 Johns 
Hopkins Medical School; Instructor and Tutor in Biochemical 
Sciences, Harvard College 1930-32; Section man in Chemistry 15 
under Professor L. J. Henderson 1931-32; Research student in 
the Department of Organic Chemistry under Professor J. B. 
Conant 1930-32; Research Assistant to Professor E. K. Marshall, 
Jr., Johns Hopkins Medical School 1927-31 during the summers. 
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Dr. Grafflin’s published work consists of a number of studies, some 
written independently, some jointly with E. K. Marshall, Jr., on 
the function of the kidney in marine teleosts. Dr. Grafflin is in- 
terested in the nature of secretion, and he proposes to investigate 
further with physiological, chemical, and anatomical methods the 
secretory activity of the kidney and other organs. 

Besides the obvious advantages to the Department of Anatomy 
of having three additional members who are actively engaged in 
research, their presence adds materially to the teaching force. 
This is particularly true in the branch of neurology, in which Dr. 
Rioch is a capable and enthusiastic teacher. 

Gross Anatomy is taught in the Department by a group of part- 
time men under the able leadership of Dr. Robert M. Green who 
gives himself whole-heartedly to this important task. 

Instruction in dental anatomy is an obligation which the De- 
partment has assumed for many years for the Dental School. 
Plans have been worked out this year with Dr. Miner, Dean of the 
Dental School, to provide a more adequate staff for this subject. 
By following a joint plan of coéperation much more may be ex- 
pected in the future in regard to both teaching and research in this 
field. A small research laboratory in dental anatomy is being de- 
veloped. In this laboratory opportunity will be provided for one 
or more men qualified to pursue anatomical and physiological 
investigations in the broadest possible way pertaining to the 
subject. These plans will take shape, it is hoped, in 1933 when 
Dr. George P. Matthews, who has ably guided the development 
of the laboratory thus far, returns from a year of training in 
Edinburgh. Dr. Matthews has been for two years Assistant in 
Dental Research and Teaching Fellow in Anatomy. 


The researches in the Department of Biological Chemistry have 
for many years centered around the idea that progress can be 
better achieved by refinements of technic than by search for new 
theoretical concepts. The current year has been no exception. 

The unknown phosphorus compounds in the liver have been 
and are being investigated. The almost infinitesimal quantities of 
ammonia in blood are being re-determined by a better procedure. 
The amino acids in blood and their distribution between cells and 
plasma under different conditions have been studied by a superior 
method. The corresponding distribution of the blood sugar is 
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being similarly elucidated. A prolonged critical and compre- 
hensive investigation of the changes occurring in the blood after 
the removal of the liver is being concluded. The use of cane sugar 
for diagnostic purposes in diabetes has been studied. The syn- 
thesis of a vitally important substance, phosphocreatine, has been 
attempted. Refined quantitative methods for the isolation of 
pyrimidin derivatives are being elaborated, and, finally, the in- 
organic metabolism, with especial reference to calcium and 
magnesium, is being investigated. 

Besides these constructive efforts, there is always in this de- 
partment some critical check work going on, because of criticisms 
or differences of opinions concerning work published in previous 
years. At present, this kind of defensive work has to do mostly 
with the validity of the new method of preparing blood extracts 
(the first step in blood analysis) which was published a couple of 
years ago. This season we have had to go back to the uric acid 
problem and to show that the new extracts are really the best for 
the isolation of uric acid from human blood. 


Supported largely by public subscription, the Harvard Infantile 
Paralysis Commission * functions in coéperation with the Depart- 
ment of Preventive Medicine and the State Departments of 
Health of both Massachusetts and Vermont, and also with the 
Children’s Hospital. The Commission was organized as a result 
of the severe epidemic in 1916 by a group of public spirited men 
and doctors who anticipated the necessity for some organized at- 
tempt to take care of the large number of cripples thrust upon the 
community at the time. In this capacity alone the Commission 
has taken care of some 5121 patients, many of them over a period 
of years. Although founded as the result of the epidemic, the 
greatest potential service of the Commission lies ultimately in its 
studies to prevent the disease itself, or at least its most serious con- 
sequences — permanent crippling of the sufferer. 


The members of the Commission are: Roger Pierce, Chairman, 
Richard C. Curtis, Treasurer, W. Lloyd Aycock, M.D., Frederick 
Ayer, George H. Bigelow, M.D., Hermann F. Clarke, Homer 
Gage, M.D., Arthur T. Legg, M.D., James J. Minot, Jr., Robert 

* A condensation from ‘‘The Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission,” by 
W. Lloyd Aycock, in the HARVARD GrapbuaTEs’ MacazineE, Vol. XL, No. CLVIII. 
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B. Osgood, M.D., W. Rodney Peabody, Redfield Proctor, Milton 
J. Rosenau, M.D., Richard M. Smith, M.D., Charles H. Taylor, 
Hans Zinsser, M.D. 

The research study of the disease falls into three channels: 
study of the individual patient, general statistics of the disease, 
and experimentation upon animals. It is only through the cumu- 
lative combination of these studies that anything like complete 
knowledge of the behavior of the disease is possible. 

In its study of the individual patient, the Commission visits 
certain reported cases to study the conditions under which the 
patient sickened. This visit is often helpful to the attending 
physician in making a diagnosis, for the disease may be rare in the 
practice of many physicians. In connection with this field service 
the Commission maintained an immune serum which is not feasi- 
ble for many practitioneers. The demand for this field service has 
become so great that the State Department of Health is taking 
over this phase of the work. But it must be remembered that 
while every possible benefit of treatment is the patient’s due, the 
fact that the serum must be given in the early stages when no 
prediction is possible whether there will be paralysis, makes it 
difficult to determine just how effective it is, and the Commission 
must here turn for an answer to a study of statistics. But un- 
fortunately sufficient statistics have not yet been available to 
settle the question. 

As every layman knows, the disease has been one of the most 
baffling of all the problems of medicine. The Commission’s 
collected evidence indicates that the germ or virus depends for its 
spread on ordinary and practically unavoidable human asso- 
ciations, and there can apparently be but little hope in measures 
calculated to check this spread, since many may carry it without 
knowing it, or without its being known. But nevertheless, isolation 
of the sufferer is only reasonable. General vaccination against the 
disease likewise is impracticable because it is not yet safe for human 
application, and also because a large percentage of people are able 
to resist the disease and are therefore not in need of vaccination. 

The most encouraging results of the Commission’s studies are 
those showing that variation in the disease in different seasons and 
climates corresponds with certain seasonal and climatic changes 
in the physiology of the body. This coincidence leads to the 
belief that some fault in the adaptation of the body to varying en- 
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vironment may be the cause of the predisposition for the disease 
that some people have. When the nature of this predisposition is 
worked out, it may be possible to correct the physiological fault 
which causes a certain proportion of children to contract the 
disease instead of a harmless immunization when exposed to the 
virus. 

The study of this individual predisposition to the disease at the 
bedside, in the field, and in the laboratory is one of the problems 
on which the Commission is now engaged. 


In the Thorndike Memorial Laboratory of the Boston City Hos- 
pital, Professor George R. Minot and his associates, members of 
the Department of Medicine, are carrying on clinical investigative 
studies. The Thorndike Memorial Laboratory is situated in the 
midst of a wealth of clinical material, and offers unique oppor- 
tunities for clinical investigation and the best care of the patient. 
It is a source of congratulation to the City of Boston that it owns 
such a splendidly progressive clinic which contributes much to the 
welfare of its citizens. A great deal of credit for its development is 
due to the broad vision of the Trustees of the City Hospital, and 
to the Superintendent, Dr. John J. Dowling. At present there are 
nineteen members on the Staff of this Laboratory which is sup- 
ported in large part by the City of Boston, but the University also 
contributes importantly. 

Dr. William B. Castle and his associates have shown that the 
disease, pernicious anemia, develops owing to a lack of a factor 
secreted by the normal stomach which, acting upon certain con- 
stituents of food, prevents the development of this disease in the 
normal person. They have prepared a liver extract preparation for 
injection treatment of this disease and shown that, when injected, 
it is at least thirty times as effective as by mouth. Intramuscularly 
given liver extract has been found of great benefit in certain cases 
spoken of as relatively resistant, and in cases with symptoms due 
to spinal cord degeneration. This material, Dr. Castle has shown, 
is strikingly efficacious in treating sprue, a tropical disease. With 
Dr. Rhoades, of the Rockefeller Institute, he has studied in recent 
months in Porto Rico not only sprue but anemia of various sorts, 
and he has shown the great value of iron in the treatment of in- 
dividuals with hookworm infestation. With Dr. Strauss, Dr. 
Castle has demonstrated the réle that altered gastric function and 
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undesirable diet can play in the production of anemia in preg- 
nancy. 

Dr. Heath has shown that two types of idiopathic anemia, per- 
nicious anemia and hypochromic anemia, may occur in the same 
patient and he has demonstrated the value of both large doses of 
liver and iron for such individuals. With Dr. Strauss he has 
made significant observations on the effect of iron given by 
injection. 

Dr. Heath, with Dr. Minot, has formulated rules concerning the 
effect of iron on the production of immature red blood cells. 

Dr. Minot has continued to study with Dr. Edwin J. Cohn and 
Dr. McMeekin, of the Department of Physical Chemistry of the 
Harvard Medical School, the nature of the substance in liver 
effective in pernicious anemia. Dr. Minot has emphasized with 
his associates the importance and dramatic effect of proper doses 
of iron for patients with certain sorts of anemia, and has recently 
presented a paper indicating the importance of the treatment of 
pernicious anemia on a quantitative basis. 

Dr. Claude E. Forkner, who has accepted an Associate Profes- 
sorship at the Peiping Union Medical College, China, has re- 
evaluated the use of Fowler’s solution (a preparation of arsenic) 
in the palliative treatment of chronic leucemia. He has shown 
that it can be of very distinct benefit. He has demonstrated also 
the distinct therapeutic value of this substance in polycythemia 
vera, a disease in which red blood cells are produced in excessive 
numbers. 

Dr. Henry Jackson, Jr., with associates, has developed a method 
of treating, by means of nucleotide, individuals with severe idio- 
pathic and infectious conditions with very low white blood cell 
counts. This procedure appears to offer these patients much more 
chance of recovery than heretofore. He has also continued highly 
technical observations of importance concerning certain types of 
tumors. 

Dr. Keefer has recently shown that the amount of protein ab- 
sorbed from the diet is the chief factor in determining whether 
edema (a swelling due to effusion of serous fluid into the inter- 
stices of the connective tissue) will develop or not in the anemic 
individual. He has now begun studies on chronic arthritis, a con- 
dition of great economic importance. 

Dr. Gulli Lindh Muller has done work on experimental anemia 
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and has obtained information concerning the mechanism of the 
inhibitory effect of infection upon the production of new red blood 
cells by liver and allied products. She has now begun an intensive, 
well-planned study of Hodgkin’s disease. 

Much clinical work concerning the value and use of the newer 
serums in the treatment of pneumonia, together with studies con- 
cerning the nature of the process, have been made by Drs. Finland 
and Sutliff. 

Dr. Soma Weiss, with his collaborators, Drs. L. B. Ellis and G. P. 
Robb, has been concerned with the dynamic changes which occur 
in the circulation in certain pathological conditions of the heart 
and blood vessels. They have endeavored so far as is possible to 
study several aspects of the circulatory mechanism at one time in 
order to gain information as to the state of the vascular system 
as a whole. With the aid of technical methods, either newly de- 
vised or formerly only applied in physiological laboratories, they 
have thrown new light on the nature of some of the cardiovascular 
diseases and have furnished scientific evidence to support theories 
formerly grounded on clinical observations only. As a result of 
some of their investigations, information has been gained as to the 
réle of the lungs and pulmonary circulation in heart disease, as to 
the location and extent of vascular spasm in patients with high 
blood pressure, and as to various other matters. Dr. James M. 
Faulkner is in charge of the electrocardiographic work and has 
made records of a great many cases for analysis. 


This has been only the briefest sketch of a very few of the depart- 
ments in the School. All the facilities for study are marshalled in 
amazing abundance before student and research investigator alike; 
the laboratories are complete, the opportunities manifold beyond 
the dreams of even a half century ago. But it must be remembered 
that all this organization, all this research, all this equipment, all 
the buildings and laboratories of this school exist for what is, after 
all, a simple end: to make good doctors. We should do well to 
recall the words of President Thomas Hill of Harvard, addressed to 
the School’s graduating class of 1865: 

“Go forth, therefore, Gentlemen of the graduating class, each to 
your chosen field of labor, assured that whatever that field may be, 
you have a high and noble and beneficent work to perform as 
students and interpreters of one of the most important chapters of 
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the volume of nature, as helpers and comforters of your suffering 
fellowmen and as servants of the Most High in fulfilling the 
evident purport and intent of His Providential leading. And may 


His blessing be upon your labors.” 








THE GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


EW public characters are so unobservant as our newspaper 
cartoonists. Their ideas seem to be inclosed by what Mr. 
Nathan used to call the American Credo, a body of 
self-sustained notions which have no relation whatever 
to fact. They are agreeable people whose skill consists 
in putting into their drawings exactly what the clientele of their 
papers desire to find there. In their vacuous but beautiful world, 
a horsehair will be metamorphosed into a snake if you soak it in 
water and, the Graduate recalls, every member of a graduating 
class is an offensively self-confident person who expects the world to 
yield to his desires with the utmost readiness and haste. By the 
time this page is in print some five hundred cartoons will have 
appeared in the United States exhibiting a young man who wears 
a gown and tortoise shell spectacles, carries a (rolled) diploma, and 
lifts an admonitory finger toward a personified globe. We the 
readers are desired, at sight of this bumptiousness, to feel very 
superior to the senior. 

Is there any pretence that the cartoonists’ cliché has some cor- 
respondence in reality? Not, the Graduate imagines, among peo- 
ple who have ever known college seniors. Far from being a 
bumptious and self-confident person, the senior is usually far gone 
in despair. He is gloomier, more mistrustful, more thoroughly 
convinced that the deluge is upon us and upon him than he is 
likely ever to be again. The world’s first necessity is not to reduce 
his egomania but to persuade him that things will hang together 
a little longer and will even arrange a place for him. This June the 
obligation is a little more alarming than usual. The senior’s elders 
make no brave show and the world to which they welcome him has 
a blemish on it here and there. They have not done especially 
well with it and, these days, they can’t parade their trophies with 
much more confidence than he may brandish his diploma. They 
cannot withhold him from realizing that they have managed their 
affairs no better than his teachers and governors managed the 
college community which he is leaving. He is familiar with that 
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smaller community; he is certain to discover that the larger one 
differs from it chiefly in one way, that in the world he himself must 
pay for the mistakes of his predecessors. It is an appropriate time 
to exercise an elder’s humility: to greet the alumnus with less 
derision, even to inquire with something of anxiety whether he 
may not be able to speak nearer the point than we have come. 

In obedience to this principle, the Graduate has delivered most 
of his space in this issue to two members of the class of 1932. 
Cartoonists may vocationally ridicule a senior’s opinions about 
war, government or finance: cartoonists are the people and wisdom 
will perish with them. But it is not proper for deans and teachers 
and adminstrators to ignore what a senior has to say about college. 
For the senior is the end-product of their effort; he is what they 
have made him. His knowledge of them is more realistic than 
anyone’s else in the world, and what he has to say about them must 
be granted an authority that no one else can aspire to. Mr. Loewen- 
stein and Mr. Gilchrist, both of them now reaching the end of this 
year’s assembly line, are products of the current Harvard, equipped 
with all the gadgets of this year’s engineering. They are stream- 
lined and have down-draft carburetion, certificates of tutorial 
success, a share in the cross section, and bachelor degrees magna 
cum laude. And, leaving the conveyor belt under their own power, 
they report what they have observed inside these walls. 

Their observations, the Graduate believes, are what count. 
When they come to suggest remedies for conditions that faintly 
appall them they reach exactly opposite conclusions. That does 
not matter. Harvard differs from the world in this, that Mr. Loew- 
enstein and Mr. Gilchrist will not have to treat its sores, and just 
now no opinions about remedies are worth much. (The Graduate’s 
opinion agrees with Mr. Gilchrist’s, but he has never urged it very 
strongly.) Whereas they are adequately equipped to observe and 
to report their observations. Let it be noticed that their observa- 
tions exactly agree. 

It is Harvard they are writing about, Harvard in 1932. And 
what is their diagnosis? That Harvard is too easy. 

The Graduate’s text is now announced. The rest of his editorial 
consists of an invitation to reread what Mr. Loewenstein and Mr. 
Gilchrist have to say. 


It must be remembered that the Graduate is the Phoenix of 
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fable. At irregular intervals there is a flutter of wings beating 
Prophecy and homeward to the nest. Deep in the gloom of an ancient 
the Bear tree, light flashes briefly and a thin spiral of smoke rises 
Market skyward. The Graduate has perished. Then, out of 
ashes, the Graduate is born, pen in hand, a frown of censorious 
anxiety already creasing his forehead. The symbolism is vastly 
appropriate; out of ashes is the Graduate born and on ashes will 
he feed all the days of his editorship. 

This particular incarnation of the Graduate now reaches its end. 
He adds his shadow to the gloom of the ancient tree, folds his 
clipped wing-tips and awaits the combustion that will plunge him 
into history and create his successor. For that fledgling he feels the 
infinite pity of experience. Poor innocent! whoever he may be, 
his is the peculiar job of trying to please, interest or infuriate the 
personified flaccidity known as the alumni of Harvard College. 
A sense of sad compassion for that effort is just about the only 
emotion that the Graduate carries to the bonfire in which he 
perishes. 

But not quite the only one. The phoenix, like the swan, perishes 
in triumph and it is the Graduate’s desire to flute a wild carol ere 
his death by pointing out how his favorite issue stands as of June 
first, 1932. Eighteen months ago he was widely charged with trea- 
son and suspected of insanity for declaring that the cost of room 
and board in the Houses was too great, and arguing that it must 
be reduced. Today even the Corporation agrees with him. A large 
part of the emotion expended eighteen months ago, to be sure, was 
mere shock and had its origin in the conviction that official acts 
of the Harvard administration were sacred and so not subject to 
review — especially to review in a Harvard publication. Much of 
it, however, arose from agreement with the official view, which was 
repeated in answer to the Graduate’s allegations, and which held 
that board and room in the Houses were priced at the lowest 
possible level. 

They weren’t. At the time he began his examination of the 
problem, the Graduate shared with several thousand others the 
open secret of the Houses. He has not used his knowledge and 
alludes to it here only for purposes of self-admiration. For he con- 
ducted his inquiry in other areas and was able to derive from it 
a simple principle, which he has repeated in every issue: the cost 
of living in the Houses was too great and must be reduced. No one 
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in authority replied directly to the Graduate, but the world at 
large was told in the carefully modulated voice of official Harvard 
speaking to three reporters and a gentleman from the Transcript 
that the cost could not be lowered and would not be. 

So things went on, and the demand for rooms in the Houses 
slackened and inarticulate student opinion found voice. And the 
quotation on A. T. & T., today, is 87. 

Too much may happen in the three weeks before this editorial 
appears for the Graduate to make a summary of the facts. The facts 
may be quite different, when this appears, from what they were 
when it was written. So he abandons summary for the pleasanter 
trade of prophecy. 

The Graduate hereby prophesies: that board in the Houses will 
fall first to $9 a week and then to $7; that rents will be lowered, on 
the average, 10 per cent, and then, on the average, 10 per cent 
more; that the Houses, in order to bring in the maximum possible 
return, will eventually operate at a reduction of fixed charges sig- 
nificantly near the 25 per cent for which the Graduate originally 
argued; and that student waiters will serve meals in the Houses. 
Time limit for the fulfillment of this prophecy? Oh, say Septem- 
ber first, 1933. 

In those days the Graduate’s ghost will derive a poignant joy 
from remembering that the cost of living in the Houses could not 


and would not be reduced. 


Since this is the last Graduate’s Window which I shall write, 
I may be permitted to discard the fiction of anonymity during my 
peroration. If anyone desires to know the name for —_Yaledictory 
which the first personal pronoun stands, let him look __ in the First 
at the list of editors. I have carefully pointed out, "5" 
during two years, that the Graduate’s name was printed there and, 
for the last time, his name is mine. I have tried in this way to as- 
sume responsibility for what has been said in these columns. Re- 
sponsibility for opinion had been my editorial fetish. I lapse into 
the first person now because my desire is to express a profound 
dislike of the habit certain readers of the MacazineE have fallen 
into — of addressing anonymous letters to me. My dislike is 
grounded, not in resentment of anonymous criticism (for I learned 
long ago that no unsigned abuse need be taken seriously), but 
wholly in my reluctance to admit that the Harvard degree falls 
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alike on two kinds of daring. What I now propose is that the per- 
sons who have been thus safely relieving themselves about my 
conduct of the GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE accept the immunity from 
print that my resignation assures them and talk out their grudges 
with me in person. Whoever writes the next Graduate’s Window 
will not print their communications, and I shall be able to satisfy 
a zoological curiosity. 

The irritation thus made public is the only one I carry with me 
from the paradoxical employment of editing a journal of opinion 
for college graduates. It has been a highly pleasant two years 
— pleasant for me. Hardly anyone else, I must admit, has had 
any emotion whatever about the Macazine. I believe that the 
publication I have carried through eight issues has been readable: 
I have, however, very little evidence that it has been read. I have 
expressed my own opinions about a variety of Harvard interests, 
not in the expectation that anyone would be edified or converted 
by them but because I know no other way of writing editorials and 
an editorial department was traditional in the Macazing. I have 
done at least one meritorious service for my subscribers by securing 
the brilliant and unawed intelligence of Mr. Homans, whose term 
ends with mine, as the best possible channel of undergraduate 
thinking. I have published a number of articles by various hands 
which any editor of any magazine would be proud to list in his 
table of contents. I have brought the GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
through the thirty-ninth and fortieth volumes of its existence, and 
so that much nearer its end. 

It will end, of course. I do not care to set a date for its demise, 
but the thing is in the stars and has been since 1892. The Grap- 
UATES’ MAGAZINE is an organ of independent opinion, and college 
alumni, even Harvard alumni, are but little interested in opinion 
and not at all in its independent expression. If they desire any 
kind of alumni publication it is not our kind. During my term, 
the tradition of the Macazine has been upheld. My unnamed 
successor will uphold it, for no one enters on the dreary duties of 
this office unless he believes in the tradition. It will profit my 
successor, and his, nothing. He will accommodate himself to the 
necessities of an insufficient budget and humiliate himself by trying 
to beg printable articles from people who are accustomed to 
receive pay for their work. He will not get enough of them and will 
end, as I have ended, by heaving in his own articles to fill up space. 
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(In eight issues I have had to publish four articles of my own.) He 
will fill the remaining gaps in his order of make-up, as I have done, 
by extending the Graduate’s Window to whatever length the gaps 
require. And steadily his subscription list will dwindle and he will 
have to devise new economies to make up for his reduced operating 
funds. That list has dwindled steadily for fifteen years. Volumes 
thirty-nine and forty have not accelerated the dwindling, and so 
I shall not go down in Harvard history as the man who killed the 
GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE but only as, in a phrase of the moment, 
the man who held the sack from 1930 to 1932. 

To my successor, in farewell: Heaven may help you and I will 
sympathize with you. But don’t look anywhere else for help or 
sympathy. 
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THE SPRING TERM 
By THEODORE SPENCER, Pu.D., ’28 


HE first year of the complete working of the House Plan is 

now over, and the plan can unquestionably be regarded as 
a success. The undergraduates have accepted it on the whole with 
satisfaction, and to the tutors who are associated with it, it has 
been of so great assistance in carrying out their duties, that they 
look back on the earlier arrangements as having been impracticable 
and inefficient. There are, to be sure, several details connected 
with the running of the Houses which have not yet been satis- 
factorily arranged. The price of rooms is still considered by nearly 
everyone as too high, there is some question as to whether there 
are enough single rooms to accommodate the good student who 
wants to be alone and who cannot afford a high rent, and the 
distribution of students among the various Houses in proper 
proportions is an ever present problem. But the atmosphere, the 
general tone of feeling about the Plan, is one of pleased acqui- 
escence, and that this is so must be a source of considerable pleasure 
to those who conceived it and to Mr. Harkness whose generosity 
made it possible. 

The last problem I have just mentioned — that of the distribu- 
tion of various types of students in the different Houses — offers 
a good deal of instruction to a disinterested observer; the reasons 
behind the average Freshman’s choice of which House he shall 
enter are complicated and not easy to fathom. Last year, largely 
because it was entirely new, Eliot House was overwhelmingly the 
most popular; this year Dunster House had the largest number of 
applicants, with Lowell and Eliot virtually tied for second place. 
Obviously newness is a criterion of desirability in the minds of 
most Freshmen; one wonders how long it will continue to remain 
so. Physical appearance is also an important matter — one house 
is situated near some extremely debilitated and uninhabitable 
slums; their proximity seems to have influenced unfavorably the 
minds of the Freshmen. Another house was almost entirely bare 
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of planting until after the Freshmen made their choice; perhaps 
that House will be more popular another year when its courtyard 
is gay with azaleas and faintly shaded by the leaves of adolescent 
elms. 

The price of available rooms — at present every discussion of 
the Houses comes back to that — had of course a larger share in 
influencing opinion, and one or two of the Houses with small num- 
bers of applicants will have, I believe, a good many expensive 
suites vacant next year. But it is to be hoped, since opinion is al- 
most unanimous on the subject, that the prices will go down, and 
in the meantime it is entertaining to reflect upon the other reasons 
for the Freshmen’s choice. 

The Crimson, at the time when applications were being made, 
ran a series of editorials on the characteristics of the various 
Houses. Probably they didn’t influence the Freshmen very much, 
but one gathered from them some indications of how the under- 
graduates would like the Houses to be run. The chief thing the 
editorial writers objected to was the custom, in two or three of 
the Houses, of having a separate table for tutors in the dining hall. 
They seemed to feel that the tutors should earn ‘their free meals by 
eating with their students and that the existence of a separate 
tutors’ table implied an intellectual snobbishness and aloofness 
which it was the business of the House Plan to destroy. From the 
tutor’s point of view there is not much to be said in favor of this 
criticism. Ifa tutor knows a student well, he will of course like to 
have lunch at the same table with him, but the average tutor 
hesitates to sit down with two or three undergraduates, though he 
may be acquainted with all of them, for fear of creating an artificial 
and uncomfortable atmosphere. He knows only too well the slight 
and almost automatic stiffening of muscles, the rigidity of conver- 
sation which is likely to ensue, and he dreads the feeling of talking 
on what to him is often an artificial plane of interest. Besides, after 
a morning or an afternoon of official tutoring, it is a pleasant relax- 
ation to sit at a table with his own contemporaries, where he can 
be glum or lively as he pleases. 

Another undergraduate opinion brought out in the Crimson edi- 
torials was apparently contradicted by the choice of the Freshmen. 
The editorials implied that the more organization — discussion 
groups, house dinners, etc. — there was, the more agreeable a 
House was to live in. But the House which has none of these 
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things had the largest number of applicants: the policy of “‘indif- 
ference” is apparently still popular. This would seem to be borne 
out by the experience of another House, where a plan of regular 
House meetings and discussion groups was suggested by the tutorial 
staff and unanimously rejected by the undergraduate House Com- 
mittee. On the other hand, one of the Houses has a group of some 
kind which meets every evening, and the members of that House 
take a considerable interest in the discussions. 

This diversity is excellent for it is along lines like these that the 
Houses should diverge. And it is to be hoped that when the new- 
ness of some of the buildings has worn off, and they are all ap- 
parently the same age, such considerations will be more important 
than they are at present in influencing the student’s choice of what 
House he will live in. 

It is probably too soon to be able to say just what effect the 
Houses have had on the Tutorial System. There are, however, 
certain things which are noticeable and they are all for the good. 
The tutor knows his student better than he did under the old 
plan — the mere fact of meeting him frequently in the dining hall 
or crossing the court produces a friendliness which was unlikely 
before. Also the tutor’s room in a House is a much more agreeable 
place to meet than the rooms in Holyoke House where previously 
most tutors functioned, and the student can call informally on his 
tutor outside of official appointments when they are both living in 
the same building; a privilege which, most tutors are glad to ob- 
serve, is very rarely abused. 

Perhaps the most agreeable feature of all about tutorial work 
under the House Plan is that more than one student can meet with 
the tutor at the same time. It not infrequently happens that two 
or three students in the same House and the same class who already 
know each other very well through rooming together or having 
been at the same school, may share a tutor. To hold tutorial meet- 
ings with a group of such men who are interested in their work, 
who have all brought papers to read on various aspects of the 
assignment, and who feel free to comment on each other’s opinions 
with the greatest freedom — to hold meetings such as this is a real 
intellectual pleasure for the tutor, and, if the present writer is a 
criterion, he finds himself looking forward to them with a keenness 
of anticipation he rarely has when he has a single student to in- 
struct. If the House Plan can encourage meetings of this kind, 
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particularly for Sophomores and Juniors, who are not in the valley 
of the shadow of divisionals, it will improve the standard of tutorial 
work enormously, and make it at the same time much more agree- 
able for both the tutor and the student. 

In other words the tendency which many people foresaw as 
being one of the chief results of the House Plan — increased 
emphasis on tutorial work, is being developed, as it should be, 
slowly and without deliberate effort. It will probably not be long 
before definite recognition of that fact will be made. The reduc- 
tion in the number of courses required for the degree from sixteen 
to fifteen (excluding English A) is a step in this direction, for 
Seniors who take three instead of four courses will do correspond- 
ingly more work with their tutors. And as the privilege of substi- 
tuting extra tutorial work for regular courses, which students on 
the Dean’s list enjoy, becomes more widely used, it is not unlikely 
that a Senior of high standing will be doing all his work under 
tutorial supervision alone. This is already true in a few depart- 
ments; it is to be hoped that as time goes on, the situation will be 
more common. 

It can only become so, of course, if the standard of tutorial work 
is kept high, and this depends on the quality of the tutors. Many 
people connected with the Tutorial System feel (and the recent 
admirable report of the Student Council on the subject echoed the 
feeling) that first class tutors can only be developed if academic 
promotion is given to the tutor on the basis of tutorial work alone, 
without regard to his lecturing ability or distinction in research. 
This is probably quite right, but it is going to be hard to carry out 
the suggestion. It at once raises the question, what makes a good 
tutor — and that is not an easy question to answer; nor is it easy 
for the head of a department, or even the head of a tutorial board, 
to discover whether a given tutor in his subject is first class or not. 
The average undergraduate quite naturally is shy of expressing 
his opinion of his tutor to anyone not his own contemporary, and 
to judge a tutor’s ability by the way his students pass their divi- 
sionals is obviously inaccurate and unfair. 

I suppose that the best kind of tutor is a man with an attractive 
personality, who is an eager questioner and a good listener, is 
steadily aware of points of view less informed than his own and yet 
sufficiently interested in his subject to have definite theories and 
critical opinions about the facts under his control, so that he will 
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stimulate his students to think for themselves. Men of this type 
should be sought out and encouraged, and the purely factual 
scholar who is at present fairly common in the average tutorial 
board, should be politely allowed to withdraw. 
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STUDENT LIFE 


By GEORGE C. HOMANS, ’32 


\ ‘ J ITH this number, the Undergraduate Editor says good-bye 

to Harvard College and the GrapuaTEs’ MAGaAzinE. For 
two years he has given himself a very good time filling this column. 
If he has played the fool it has been in small print on the back 
pages of a paper that is never opened anyhow. And the Grap- 
UATES’ MAGAZINE has been a safety valve. In it the Undergraduate 
Editor has worked off his bile. It has kept him from drink. It has 
taken the place of his throwing eggs at Major — or is it General by 
this time? — Apted. It has made him a pleasanter fellow to live 
with. His friends should be grateful. 

Furthermore the Undergraduate Editor feels that there is a 
peculiar sentimental justice in his retiring just when Mr. De Voto 
“resigns” as Editor-in-chief. Mr. De Voto gave him his start, but 
Mr. De Voto had put out only one issue before the first of these 
Student Life papers appeared. This sentiment on the part of the 
Undergraduate Editor is of course partly selfish, as if the moon 
should regret the sun’s shining after she had set; on the other hand 
Mr. De Voto’s administration has covered curiously completely 
one of the great transition periods in Harvard history. In more 
peaceful times the editorial columns of the GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
would be desperate with the terror of anticlimax. Certainly the 
Undergraduate Editor would find himself written out. As it is we 
have rolled out our parabasis and have twisted to a point the wisps 
of light laughter in the later scenes of the comedy. God help our 
successors, without the materials we had to work on and without 
Mr. De Voto, of all the faculty of Harvard College the man in 
closest touch with, most widely stimulating to undergraduates. 

As the Undergraduate Editor under his mortarboard reaches for 
his sheepskin he cannot tell what the education to which the latter 
testifies is worth to him. He may never be able to tell. In order, 
however, to wind up this series of papers with the most gorgeous 
of his well-known fictitious climaxes, he is going to talk about what 
he thinks it is worth, where he thinks it went wrong. This is a les- 
son in itself and may serve later in life as a fix from which to plot 
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a shift in values. He will treat his education as a whole up to June, 
1932, not as separated into school and college. 

He believes that an education should enable the student to understand 
the world he lives in in order that he may take an effective part in it. So 
defined his education should prepare a man for the active as well 
as the “cultural” life. Of course in the light of such a demand any 
education is a failure, but this student is very clear how closely his 
schooling might have approached the ideal. He may as well admit 
that though he is graduating from Harvard with honors in English 
literature, he considers all his effort in that direction to have been 
wasted. He feels that he needed no formal instruction to enable 
him to get the most out of English literature and that if he had 
had the guts he should have dropped the study of it even as late as 
last year. He wishes instead that he could handle the calculus and 
that he could read, say, the Agamemnon of Aschylus metrically and 
in the original. Why he picks on these two accomplishments is 
made plain later on. Both he could have attained, but he believes 
that it is only in the smallest part his fault that he has not done so. 
He had no way of knowing what was good for him. Presumably 
there were older men who did. That he would not have liked to 
study Greek and Mathematics, as he certainly would not, being too 
young to understand their value and having as an alternative the 
desultory reading of amusing English poems and novels, does not 
excuse his teachers for not forcing him to study these subjects. 
President Lowell cries for “‘Self-education under guidance’; the 
Undergraduate complains of the guidance. He thinks that 
“concentration” has not gone far enough; he returns to the old- 
fashioned ideal of a disciplined education, though he understands 
he is thereby opposing the trend of the times. Furthermore, he 
divides an education into five departments: Standards, Tools, Intel- 
lectual Habits, Intellectual Interest, and General Information, and will 
sketch what he believes his particular education should have ac- 
complished in each department and wherein it fell short. 

For the purpose of this paper, the Undergraduate assumes, 
rightly or not, that academic education is not responsible for the 
student’s ethical standards. Indeed he does not mean by standards 
a code of formal statements of value. What he means is best stated 
by Irving Babbitt in his latest book: ‘‘Greater havoc has been 
wrought here than in Europe by the new education, an education 
that has been concerned with anything rather than with the 
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transmission of ‘the best that has been thought and said in the 
world.’ As a rule it is only by the assimilation of this ‘best’ that 
one may hope to build up critical standards.” It is in the search 
for this “best” that the Undergraduate resents his ignorance of 
Greek. The more he looks at the Three Graces of the pediment of 
the Parthenon, the more he reads, even in translation, the trage- 
dians or, for that matter, Aristophanes, the more he contemplates 
the character of Pericles, the surer he is that the Greek of all ways 
of life came closest to perfection. Anyone who is not the merest 
bigot will grant that even Shakespeare would have benefited more 
than now and then from an understanding of Greek taste. Yet 
what freedom the Greeks achieved inside that taste! All other 
literatures are simply literatures, Greek is the literature, the foun- 
dation of Western civilization. If the aim of education is to teach 
the student to understand his world, it must start him at Athens. 
It is easy to say that a knowledge of Greek culture can be gained 
by reading translations of the classics, but such a knowledge falls 
short of some of that culture’s beauties. Verse translation never 
approaches the original and is especially deficient when dealing 
with the subtlest metrics poetry has known. Even prose, if it is 
Plato’s, must lose most of its charm when translated. 

What seems curious to the Undergraduate is that in secondary 
schools — he has nothing now against the colleges — the “dead” 
languages — though who is more alive than Homer? — are taught 
for precisely those qualities to which they have least right to lay 
claim. First, of the classical languages, Latin is always emphasized, 
though Latin, save in so far as it is the mother of other tongues, is 
far less important than Greek or, for that matter, English. Second 
and more striking, the fundamentalist argument for keeping the 
classical languages on the preparatory school curriculum has al- 
ways been that they furnish such excellent mental training — an 
argument which any psychologist can knock over in a trice, nam- 
ing a dozen studies which would train the mind as effectively. 
With such an argument the only one brought forward in their 
favor, of course these languages are losing ground. No one has 
taught Greek or argued for the study of Greek as the introduction 
to the highest civilization. 

The attitude taken toward the classical languages has deter- 
mined the mechanics of their teaching. With the emphasis laid 
on Latin and Greek as mental training, the emphasis in teaching 
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has been on the structure of these tongues, their grammar, es- 
pecially as driven home by that dullest and most barren of occupa- 
tions, prose composition. All this is an appalling waste of time. 
If a language is to be taught as a means to “the best that has been 
thought and said in the world,” the student should begin reading 
the literature in the language as soon as possible. It is extraordi- 
nary how little grammar is prerequisite to understanding what 
a writer in a foreign tongue means. The use of the “‘trot”’ in trans- 
lation has always been condemned by the don’t-let-them-get-away- 
with-anything schoolmasters as dishonest, but it is a common 
practice in college, and in point of fact there is no quicker way of 
learning to read a foreign language than by using an English 
translation beside a foreign text. The Undergraduate while at col- 
lege learned to read both simple Old English and simple Italian. 
In the case of the latter, he spent no time at all on grammar as such; 
in both cases it took him less than three weeks’ hard work to 
progress so far. He is not patting himself on the back; he considers 
this in every way an ordinary achievement. All of which backs 
up, in spite of the far greater difficulty of Latin and Greek, Henry 
Adams’s opinion that with “Latin and Greek, he could, with the 
help of the modern languages, learn more completely by the 
intelligent work of six weeks than in the six years he spent on them 
at school.” 

But to speak of standards themselves rather than of the means 
to them, the first of standards is, paradoxically, an open mind. 
That a man can be exposed to four years of Harvard College and 
still believe — the Undergraduate has known such men — that 
any communist should be shot at sight as a “red,” demonstrates 
at once the value of the college in this department of an education. 

Any discussion of American education must consult Henry 
Adams. The word the Undergraduate uses for the second depart- 
ment of an education is Adams’s word. Adams argues, “At the 
utmost, the active-minded young man should ask of his teacher 
only mastery of his tools.” Later in his book he goes further: “For 
success in the life imposed on him he needed, as afterward ap- 
peared, the facile use of only four tools: Mathematics, French, 
German, and Spanish. With these, he could master in very short 
time any special branch of inquiry, and feel at home in any 
society.” 

Were he limiting the indispensable tools to four, the Under- 
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graduate would, for reasons he has already laid down, presume to 
substitute Greek for Spanish. But either way his education is 
equally unsuccessful for he is ignorant of both languages. Of the 
four tools, he can claim familiarity with, not mastery of, only one. 
Though his conversation in French is of the hotel brand, he can 
read French fairly easily. In this matter of tools he believes he is 
about on an average with other Harvard seniors. Yet he believes, 
too, that his education so far, if his teachers had not wasted time, 
should have given him control of at least three of the four. It is not, 
he repeats, his responsibility, that just as he begins to see what 
sorts of work he might do well, he finds his choice so limited by the 
tools in his hand. 

The store that the Undergraduate, like Henry Adams, sets by 
Mathematics as the first of the four vital tools may seem a patho- 
logical longing, as for a country he has not seen. But with mathe- 
matical thought of the most abstract sort dominating modern 
science and spréading steadily into fields such as Biology and 
Economics where it was unknown before, the importance of a 
mastery of it seems to the Undergraduate beyond argument. 
As Greek is the universal language of the Arts so is Mathematics 
of the Sciences. A Professor waved aside the pretensions of a friend 
of mine to intellectual weight. “Why,” said he, “you are utterly 
incapable of understanding the modern world: — you can’t solve 
complex variables.” 

The last three departments of an education are the only ones in 
which the college has anything to say for itself. By the time he gets 
his A.B., an undergraduate should have formed clean mental 
habits, just as he has presumably formed clean personal habits. 
The first of such habits is that of thoroughness, the willingness, in 
Adams’s words again, “‘to chase an idea, like a hare, through... 
a thicket of obscure facts.” The second of such habits is that of 
testing critically and organizing logically the idea after it has been 
run down. Nothing could discourage such habits more than the 
average Harvard course, the examinations in which demand only 
a low cunning for remembering miscellaneous information. 
Seniors have complained even of their general examinations that 
they could have passed them with higher grades three years ago 
when they were closer to the survey courses. On the other hand 
in courses and in the requirements for a degree with honors, theses 
are often demanded, and writing a thesis, in the opinion of the 
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Undergraduate Editor, brings out more effectively than any other 
means these clean mental habits. On theses and intelligent tutoring 
the Undergraduate bases his hopes for intellectually energetic 
Harvard men. 

But for its success in stimulating intellectual interest as one of the 
pleasures of life, the Undergraduate has only praise for Harvard 
University. If a student has applied himself at all closely to the 
advantages both intra- and extra-curricular which she offers, he 
should feel that he has been in as intimate touch as is possible in 
this country with the intellectual activity of all the globe. This 
time it is his fault if he fails to maintain it. No sound discussion 
of any topic, if he is fitted to understand it, should bore him. But 
in his own case the Undergraduate Editor can measure the stimu- 
lation much more simply. When he came to college he was not 
sure when he finished a book what he wanted to read next; now 
at least three years’ indispensable reading has piled up ahead of 
him; indeed he is afraid he will never catch up with it. 

As for the final department, general information, it ministers 
only to intelligent conversation. Most courses presented by the 
Faculty of Arts are good for little else. Presumably by the time the 
first four requirements of an education are-filled the last will have 
taken care of itself. 
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The Youngest of the Family 


By Joseph Garland 

Carefully prepared to meet the needs of in- 
telligent parents of average means as a guide 
in the upbringing of their children, this vol- 
ume covers every phase of the subject from 
pre-natal care through the “runabout” age. 
$2.00 


Mysticism and Democracy in 
the English Commonwealth 


By Rufus M. Jones 

“ Neither Church nor State can afford to over- 
look this book.’ — New York Evening Post. 
“ A book that will make absorbing and profit- 
able reading for those interested in the study 
of history or religion.’’ — Boston Transcript. 
$2.00 


Diabetes 
By Elliott P. Joslin 


“This short concise treatise brings out all the 
salient points that the individual diabetic 
should know in his own care, emphasizing 
them in non-technical and readily understand- 
able language.’’ — Public Health Review. $1.00 


Mycerinus 

By George A. Reisner 

“A volume essential to the advanced student, 
a necessary original source for the specialist, 
the student of art history, or even the profes- 
sional Egyptologist.”” — Parnassus. . 81 fig- 
ures in the text; 78 heliotype plates; 12 plans. 
$35.00 


The Pastuurelle 


By William Powell Jones 

“The book is charmingly written and is of in- 
terest to the student of folklore, to those who 
delight in tracing out the obscure influences of 
classicism on the Middle Ages, as well as to 
the poet or the medizvalist.’’ — Boston Tran- 
script. $2.50 


The Proverb 

By Archer Taylor 

‘A piece of rich and highly entertaining schol- 
arship.”” — New York Evening Post. ‘The 
title of the book gives no suggestion of the 
fascination of its content.’’ — Boston Evening 
Transcript. $2.00 





The Restoration Court Stage 
~ (1660-1702) 


By Eleanore Boswell 

Miss Boswell brings together an imposing 
amount of new material from the Public Rec- 
ords Office, notably from the Works Accounts 
and the Wardrobe Accounts. All the non- 
literary aspects of the Court stage are cov- 
ered. $4.50 


Wither’s History of the Pesti- 
lence (1625) 

Edited by J. Milton French 

As a curiosity of English literature and a re- 
markable picture of seventeenth century life 
under distressing circumstances, this is an 
important poem for every student of English 
literature. $2.50 


Gliglois 

Edited by Charles H. Livingston 

This book makes available to students of Old 
French literature an interesting and hitherto 
slightly-known romance of the Arthurian 
cycle from the late thirteenth century. ‘‘It 
certainly is a tale that richly repays the read- 
ing.’’ — Boston Transcript. $2.50 


Spenser and the Table Round 
By Charles Bowie Millican 

The long period beginning with Owen Tudor 
and extending to the reign of Charles I, with 
its little-known treasures of British folk-lore 
and myth, is covered in this study for the de- 
light of those interested in the backgrounds 
and sources of English poetry. $2.50 


Conrad Ferdinand Meyer 
By Arthur Burkhard 


The first comprehensive treatment in English 
of the personality and literary production of 
one of the most eminent men of letters in 
modern Switzerland. $2.50 


Christmas Carols of the Six- 


teenth Century 
Edited by Edward Bliss Reed 
A facsimile reproduction of all the known car- 
ols printed in the sixteenth century and of the 
unique copy of Kele’s Christmas Carolles now 
in the Huntington Library. $4.00 
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A HISTORY OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY 
AND EXPLORATION 


By J. N. L. BAKER, B.Litt., M.A. 
Lecturer in Geography, University of Oxford 


This connected account is one of the first to 

PART I survey the whole field of geographical dis- 

BEFORE THE covery from earliest times down to our own 
NINETEENTH CENTURY day. Here are assembled with skill and ac- 
The Mediterranean World. curacy the essential facts regarding the col- 
The Middle Ages. lection of data upon which modern charts and 
The Arabs. maps are based. The author emphasizes 
The Sea-Route to the Far East. throughout the fact that the more spectacular 


Christopher Columbus and his voyages were not always the most fruitful in 
Successors. 


The Spaniards in the New 
World. ment of the ultimate geographical importance 


scientific results. His thoughtful appraise- 


——_ and the Pacific Ocean of many little-known voyages gives a new 
to 1600. 


Asia, 1500-1800. 
Africa, 1500-1788. 
America, 1550-1800. 


slant to the final outcome of these exploits. 


Original narratives 
A large proportion of the text is devoted to 
the original narratives of the explorers, which 
met i have a geographical, as well as an historical 


THE NINETEENTH value. It is illustrated by fifty maps which 
CENTURY AND AFTER 


give the routes of the more important ex- 
(250 pages) 


plorers and outline sketches of significant 
maps as they appeared at certain periods. 
8vo, 544 pages. 50 maps 


. An important contribution to the Literature of 
$4.00 postpaid. 


exploration. — London Times. 
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